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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


N°? since the abdicating King of England 
made his farewell address last December 
has a speaker over the radio been accorded such 
an extensive audience as listened last Friday 
night to the eleven-minute speech of Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo LaFayette Black. 


Less than 63 hours before he was scheduled 
to take his seat.on the Supreme bench for the 
first time upon reconvening of the Court; Jus- 
tice Black took to the air to defend himself 
against implications of racial and religious in- 
tolerance. While admitting that he had joined 
the Ku Klux Klan fifteen years ago, he denied 
that he was a member of the Klan now and de- 
clared that he believed his record as a United 
States Senator refuted “every implication of in- 
tolerance.” 


An interested listener to Justice Black’s 


him to the Supreme Court, the President of the 
United States, travelling in the Northwest, but 
the automobile in which he was riding at the 
time of the broadcast was not equipped with a 
radio. 


PROMISE OF A BALANCED BUDGET 

Most of the week Mr. Roosevelt occupied the 
role of speaker rather than that of a listener, 
although he previously described the purpose 
of his trip as “intake’—to learn what the people 
were thinking and saying. He delivered close 
to two dezen rear platform speeches and formal 
addresses. 


The President touched a button that started 
the first generator of the great Bonneville dam 
in Oregon, keystone in the Administration’s 
reclamation and power program for the North- 
west. Then he delivered an address in which 
he coupled with a promise of other great power- 
navigation projects ‘another promise that he 
would bring the Federal Budget in balance in 
the next fiscal year. 


Earlier in the week Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau revealed in Washington that 
the Government had begun an “economy drive” 
on orders from the President. ‘We are looking 
in every direction,” he said, “to discover where 
we can save any money for this fiscal year.” 


THE PRESIDENT IN CANADA 

The President left United States soil again 
last week for a one-day “good neighbor” visit to 
Canada at Victoria, British Columbia. Discus- 
sing the friendly relations between the two 
countries, he said the heads of the two govern- 
ments now crossed the border as freely as they 
passed from province to province or State to 
State. 


Not so cordial at the moment, apparently, are 
our relations with another foreign country. 
Japan's reply to the protest of the United 
States against bombing of open cities and towns 
in China received at the State Department, in- 
dicated no abatement in her present course. 
American officials described the reply as “dis- 
appointing.” 

An echo of the court fight that raged in Con- 
gress last session was heard when Chief Justice 
Hughes made public conclusions of the senior 
judges of ithe ten Circuit Courts that there 
was no ground for general criticism of the Dis- 
trict courts for delaying trial of cases. At- 
torney General Cummings, commenting on the 
report, said its recommendations for 16 addi- 
tional Federal judges represented a capitulation 
to certain portions of the President’s court pro- 
gram. 


THE JOBLESS CENSUS 

Plans for taking a census of unemployed and 
partially employed persons in the United States, 
were approved last week by representatives of 
industry, labor, agriculture and the Government. 
They call for distributing questionnaires to 
about 31 million families by the Post Office De- 
partment on Nov. 16 and 17. Questionnaires are 
supposed to be filled out and mailed to Wash- 
ington by midnight November 20, after which 
the Census Bureau will tabulate all the detailed 
data. 


A court test be the Department of Justice’s 
contention that criminal penalties can be im- 
posed for violation of collective bargaining 
rights was assured last week when a Federal 
grand jury brought in an indictment against 22 


deprive citizens of civil rights. 


As the week ended, the President was head- 
ing eastward toward the Capital, where the Su- 
preme Court, with one new member; was ready 
to resume its work, 


speech was to have been the man who elevated | 


Court vf tee States 


Do PWA gronts for 
public power projects in- 
fringe private utifities’ 
rights? 

Did Congress uncon- 
stitutionally delegate 
authority to PWA? 


Is Justice Hugo Black 
entitled to sit on the 
Supreme Court? 


Does Wagner Act re- 
quire collective bargain- 
ing aftér deadlack? 


Can Labor Board re- 
quire employer to dis- 
solve company union? 


Can Anti-trust Act be 
invoked against sit- 
down strikes? 


vy 


# Questions Before the Supreme Co 


Bapreme Court af the states 


Are corporation di- 
rectors responsible for 
truth in stock registra- 
tion statements?’ 


Has SEC the right to 
subpoena private tele- 
grams? 


Did Congress hove 
power to enact Com- 
modity Exchange Act? 


Major Constitutional Questions Confront 
Supreme Court For Third Successive Time 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has 

started a new term—it lasts until June— 

and again is confronted by questions of funda- 
mental import for Constitutional democracy. 

In its last two terms the Court has ruled on 
more disputes of major consequence than in 
any comparable period in history. The Goy- 
ernment lost in eleven out of thirteen of these 
cases in the term which began just two years 
ago. The Government won on all of the major 
issues decided in the term which ended last 
June—eleven times. So the score is narrow, 
thirteen victories and eleven reverses. 

Again an epochal series of decisions may re- 
sult. How should the line between Federal au- 
thority and States’ and private rights be fur- 
ther defined? To what extent can Congress 
properly delegate its powers? Do certain en- 
actments violate the guarantee that no person 
shall be deprived “of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law’? 

Seven outstanding laws are among those in- 
volved in the 475 cases before the Court. Other 
disputes are being aired in the lower courts pre- 
liminary to reaching the highest tribunal for 
final decision. 


UTILITY PROBLEMS 

The first major arguments of the term will 
be on the constitutionality of Federal grants 
and loans for construction of public power proj- 
ects to compete with private utilities. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cited this as one important, un- 
decided question in explaining last winter why 
he wanted Congress to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. At Bonneville Dam in Oregon last week 
he again upheld his public power program. 

Alabama and Iowa utilities contended unsuc- 
cessfully in the lower courts that the Public 
Works section of the Industrial Recovery Act 
constituted illegal delegation of authority to 
the Executive, that the contested grants were 
not justified under the “general welfare” clause, 
and that States’ rights were violated. The 
Duke Power Company is seeking a review of a 
similar ease, | 

The utilities’ counsel quoted from an opin- 
ion by Justice Benjamin Cardozo. The Court 


expenditure for an object admittedly local and 
particular can become general because of pos- 
sible remote or collateral effects not supported 
by administrative findings of fact.” | 

The Government defended the Constitution- 


not the case, utilities would not be entitled to 
an injunction against grants for public power 
projects because their interests are affected only 
by the contemplated competition, and that is 
lawful. 


CASES INVOLVING LABOR 

Of special interest in the six cases involving 
the Labor Relations Act is an objection that it 
does not apply “where it appears that (collec- 
tive bargaining) negotiations have been carried 
on and ended and that further negotiations 
would be useless.” If a review is granted, this 
may be decided on the basis of evidence 
whether continued negotiation would have been 
“useless.” 

The Government also seeks a clarification of 
the Labor Board’s authority to move against 
“company-dominated unions.” Otherwise, it is 
argued, the purposes of the law will be frus- 
trated. 

A case indirectly involving the Wagner Act 
arose from a Court order for sit-down strikers 
to vacate the Apex Hosiery plant in Philadel- 
phia. Asking a review, counsel for the union 
argued that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
improperly invoked in the order. 

Issues in other cases include: 

Whether the Securities Act of 1933 repre- 
sents an invalid delegation of legislative power 
or use of the Federal authority over interstate 
commerce. 
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Newsgrams 


Blue Prints fora New AAA....... 2 
The High Cost of Meat ....... 2 
Uncle Sam’s Tax Problems ....... 3 
4 
6 


Editors’ View of Wall Street ...... 
The Tide of World Affairs ....... 7 
The Bar and The Courts .........10 


The Recovery Outlook ..........14 
Easier Money and Business ......17 | 


Setbacks for the Planners 


+ ality of PWA; and said that, even if this were * 


Whether an SEC order for a telegraph com- 
pany to produce telegrams violates Constitu- 
tional protection against “unreasonable search 
and seizure and compulsory self-incrimination.” 

Whether the Commodity Exchange Act il- 
legally undertakes to regulate intrastate busi- 
ness, or transgresses the “due process” clause. 

Whether penalty sections of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act constitute an “unlawful delega- 
tion of crime-declaring power.” 

Whether the 5 to 4 decision whereby the 
Court ruled that the Municipal Bankruptey Act 
unconstitutionally invaded State sovereignty 
should be reversed. 

Whether interest on gold bonds, which have 
been called by the Treasury in advance of ma- 
turity, should be paid in full and in currency 
equivalent to the stipulated gold value of the 
bond, or whether the interest fails to run after 
the call date and can be paid in the dollar value 
of the bond. | 


OTHER MAJOR ISSUES 

The Court’s position on all these questions 
will be watched closely in the light of the New 
Deal score there to date, and the possibility 
the Administration will press on for what the 
President calls “rejuvenation of the judiciary.” 

Since the Court last met, the situation has 
changed to the extent that a new Justice has 
taken the oath for the first time since March, 
1932, when Justice Cardozo succeeded the 
venerable Oliver Wendell Holmes. The appoint- 
ment of Justice Hugo L. Black, who is 51, 
brought the average age to below 69. Fiye 
Justices—Hughes, Brandeis, McReynolds, 
Sutherland and Butler—are beyond the age 
when retirement is possible, 70. 

Challenges of the eligibility of Justice Black 
to membership on the Court were before the 
Justices at their first meeting. It was sought 
to have the Court order him to disprove con- 
tentions that no vacancy legally existed there, 
because Justice Willis Van Devanter “retired” 
and did not “resign;” and that he was dis- 
qualified because the emoluments of the office 
were increased in effect while he was Senator, 
by enactment of the retirement hill. 


commerce power. In the meantime, the Ad- 
ministration prepares to press in Congress for 
objectives of the invalidated NRA and AAA 
such as minimum wages and hours and agri- 
cultural production control. 


+ 


urt in its October Term >= 


Suprome Court af tae States 


Must Treasury pay 
interest on called gold 
bonds in present cur- 
rency value of the gold 
guaranteed by bond? 


Should invalidation of 
the Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Act be recon- 
sidered? 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS ~ 


HE President means business in his avowed 
determination to balance the Federal] Bud- 
get. 


This objective cannot be attained during the 
present fiscal year, ending next July, which 
probably will show a deficit of half a billion dole 
lars or more. But Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
have the Government machine so geared by next 
July that a balance between outgo and income 
will be possible in the next fiscal year. 


Decision to strike for a budget balance cuts 
off the prospect of an outpouring of new dollars 
through WPA and PWA and CCC and AAA to 
stimulate lagging business, 


The President is not in a mood now to listen 
to the argument of pump priming advocates that 
deficit spending must be continued in order to 
pump purchasing power into the hands of the 
people. 


Intention is to see if business cannot right 
itself this time without Government help; if 
not there may be a different story. 7 


PREDICTIONS STRONG FOR UPTURN 
Government economists are lined up at a ra- 
tio of about 5 to 1 that present lag will last no 
longer than from three to nine months. All 
count on building to point the way upward 
when things turn again. 


No grandiose plans for Government stimula- 
tion of home building are on the griddle. Huge 
backlog of demand for housing built up over 
eight years, coupled with plentiful money sup- 
plies and the pressure of rising rents, are ex- 
pected to turn the trick. Key is held by the 
building material industry and by building 
trade labor which kited prices in expectation of 
a’ big volume of building and slowed demand 
temporarily. 


If Government expenses will not go down— 
as they cannot under announced plans—taxes 
will have to go up if the Federal Budget is to 
be brought in balance. But no general revision 
of the Federal Government tax system is to be 


Harlan County (Ky.) coal mine companies, 24 has upheld relief expenditures for the general | The next New Deal cases toreach theCourtare | *Pected. It is politically impossible and fi- 
company executives and 23 deputy sheriffs. The welfare, they said, but it also has stated “the Mr. Justice Black Speaks ........10 | expected to involve the rights of the Tennessee | @"cially dangerous. Instead the idea is to offer 
Department bases its case on an old Federal line must still be drawn between one welfare The State Spotlight on Crime....13 | Valley Authority to compete with private power |- ™”°7* patches on an already patched system. 
Statute which declares it to be a criminal of- | and another, between the particular and the . coe ae | plants and whether the Utilities Holding Com- Among these patches probably will be some 
fense for two or more persons to conspire to general.” A ruling was requested whether “an No More Pump Priming Re a panies Act comes within scope of the interstate 


minor modifications in the tax on undistributed 
Officials finally 
are convinced that some concession must be 
given to small corporations with heavy debts 
and no ready access to capital markets. Any 


portion of business earnings. 
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The United States News 


—Wide World 

“FOR A BETTER NATION” 
Scene before the State House in Boise, Idaho, as 
President Roosevelt in an address told of his efforts 
to go beyond the “petty problems of the day... 


the trials and disputes of the moment...” and to 
attend to his “obligations” as President by looking 
into the future.. 
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Mr. Wallace's Plan 
For Revived AAA 


New crop controls and processing 
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THE NEWS PARADE—A SCORE OF PRESIDENTIAL 


-SPEECHES—MORE PLANNING—VISIT TO CANADA 
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The Presidents Waslt 


publicized on 
journey has been the President's speaking 
tongue than the President's hearing ear. 

With close to two dozen formal dedicatory 
and informal rear-end platform speeches to add 
to his abundant public address record, the Pres- 
ident, who described the purpose of the trip as 
“intake,” has managed to set before the people 
a number of postscripts to his own heavily doc- 
umented American Credo. 

One night last week when President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt might have been expected, 
along with many millions of other American 
citizens, to cock his ears a trifle more expect- 
antly in the direction of the radio loudspeakers, 
the Chief Executive, radioless, in an open auto- 


the transcontinental 


mobile was moving slowly along the highway: 


4 


‘ 


Veteran planner close to the President’s side ‘ 


was Idaho’s Republican Senator William Edgar 
Borah, It was the leonine legislator who in- 
troduced the President to the crowd. It was 
the Republican Borah, described as a political 
institution by many, who was invited to lunch 
by the President. 

Through Idaho’s green fields and past wheat 
stacks gold against the skyline, past sleek cattle, 
past mammoth barns dwarfing cheery farm- 
houses, the Presidential car sped to rejoin the 
special train. 

The next day at Bonneville Dam, a $51,000,- 
000 and 580,000-horsepower creation of engin- 
eering skill, the President pressed the button 
that generated first production of power, once 
again committed the Administration to national 
“planning for the future in seven or eight nat- 
ural geographical regions.” Forecast by the 
President was the possibility of new Pittsburghs 
—vast cities of whirling machinery—arising to 


P greetings to delegations and no public appear- 


ances was the order of the next day. In the af- 
ternoon, the President, almost hidden from sight 
by Secret Service men, sped away for a drive. 
An hour earlier, Mrs. Roosevelt and the Boetti- 
gers left for a drive in an unguarded car. 


No less lusty were the 
AND PRESIDENTIAL British Columbians when 
it came to welcoming the 

PEACE GESTURE President of the United 
States. Twenty-one guns boomed out as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, aboard a U. S. destroyer, ar- 
rived at Victoria, B. C. Another salute came 
from a scarlet-coated, white-helmeted detach- 
ment of the Princess Patricia Canadian light 
infantry. From G. G. McGreer, Member of Par- 
liament and representative of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, came a silver spoon. Luncheon 
at the Government House with Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Hamber as hosts, and the Presi- 
dential party once again returned to the gang- 


A VISIT TO CANADA 


—Wide World 
PRESS—"“NO”; RADIOM“YES” 
Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. Black (center fig- 
ure without hat), returning from Europe, refused to 
answer newspaper men’s queries concerning his al- 
leged membership in the KKK but took to the air on 
a nation-wide network to make his explanations. In- 
terviewers at the ship included Ray Sprigle (in ten- 
gallon hat, right, rear) who wrote the articles that 
created one of the most controversial issues of the 
year. 


2% 


The High Cost of Meat: 
Will Buyers ‘Strike’? 


taxes. Price stabilization loans. that connects Olympia and Tacoma, Wash. scapes ge neces —— en plank of the American destroyer for the short Decline in farm prices. War on 
Quotas for marketing At the moment thet rural landscapes immediately adjacent to these 
BAND CONCERT reme Court Justice | Vast undertakings. high cost of living.’ Plenty of 
INSTEAD OF A Hugo Lafayette Slack Coupled with the promise of great Federal Interesting,” was the President’s comment vegetables at lower values. 


ENRY A. WALLACE is showing the nation’s 

farmers the first blue prints of the latest plan 

to assure them a fixed portion of the national in- 
come. 

These blue prints will be the first order of busi- 
ness when Congress comes back to build from them 
the controls through which they will be made real. 

As laid down, they call for a stream-lined AAA 
with a-new goal of “parity income” and with soil 
conservation, production controls, marketing con- 
trols and revived processing taxes utilized to pro- 
vide that income. Each type of crop would have 
its own special control. 

Most detailed consideration was given to cotton. 
This is due to the fact that cotton prices have gone 


below 9 cents a pound and the South is up in arms.., 


The Secretary of Agriculture, facing representatives 
of cotton farmers at Memphis on October 1, as- 
sured them that the Government would come to 
their rescue. 

He told the cotton growers of the South that their 
competitors in other nations were going to con- 
tinue to increase production regardless of how low 
the price of American cotton is permitted to fall. 
This is because governments abroad are encourag- 
ing production, regardless of price. 


THREE POSSIBLE COURSES 


The alternatives, Mr. Wallace said, are three: 
American cotton growers’ can demand Govern- 
ment price-fixng, whch would destroy, their foreign 
markets; they can let prices seek their own level, 
striving in the meantime to induce Congress to re- 
duce all tarffs so that foreigners can get money to 
buy more cotton, a course that would bring disaster 
to the industry; or they can try a middle course. 

A blue print of that middle course was the agri- 
culture secretary’s contribution. This blue print, 
which is to be a model from whch future argu- 
ment and planning will start, calls for the follow- 
ing: 

First, a moderate amount of production control 
through the machinery of the present soil conser- 
vation act. Cotton farmers receive a slice of half 
@ billion dollars now budgeted for this plan. 

Second, a building up of fertility of the soil and 
an improvement in the type of farming through 
control over farm practice permitted by the soil 
conservation program. 

Third, notice to the world that the United States 
intends to keep its place in the world cotton mar- 
kets and to do so would protect the income of its 
cotton growers by a suplemental payment to co- 
operating farmers on an allotted production basis. 
This would mean a competitive world price and a 
subsidize domestic income for growers. 


PRICE-STABILIZING LOANS 


Fourth, a system of price-stabilizing loans to 
prevent price collapse, but with these loans set at 
a level low enough to assure against loss of avail- 
able foreign markets. 

Fifth, a system of marketing quotas for the en- 
tire crop, to be used in times of emergency when at 
least a two-thirds majority of cotton growers ap- 
prove, aS a means of protecting against disastrous 
price breaks in times of large surpluses. 

Sixth, a revival of processing taxes on cotton to 
raise the money needed to pay the price-support- 
ing subsidies called for by this program of control. 

All of the features of the old AAA. including the 
Bankhead plan of compulsory marketing control, 
are contained in the Secretary's blue print for cot- 
ton. Less detailed plans of control for corn. wheat, 
hogs and other crops were outlined by Mr. Wallace 
on October 2 at Louisville, Ky. Each crop, he cort- 
fided, will have its own set of controls. 


TROUBLE IN CORN BELT 


“The corn belt already is in difficulty,” the Secre- 
tary told cotton farmers. “Potatoes are Selling for 
20 cents a bushel in North Dakota. The wheat 
farmer sees only one harvest between himself and 
trouble. 

“The more closely we grapple witn the needs 
of farmers in the different commodity groups the 
more we realize that the farm problem of the en- 
tire United States is, basically, one problem. It is 
the problem of maintaining farm income and the 
fertility of the soil, so that farm families may 
have the good living to which their labor entitles 
them and may contribute to the good living which 
the families of all workers ought to have.” 


Government is to be called upon to turn this 
trick. 


RADIO SPEECH was delivering his “talk 
of the century” the President, who had re- 
mained mum on the issue, was listening to a uni- 
formed band blare out the artillerymen’s an- 
them, “The Caissons Go Rolling Along”. 

While the President thus reviewed the garri- 
son of Fort Lewis, Wash., the nation’s millions 
were receiving the slow-drawled explanation 
of Justice Black. 


Earlier the President had ridden in a closed 
car adequately equipped with a workable radio. 
With a cessation of the rain that had pelted an- 
noyingly over the heads of the Presidential 
party, a change was made for the duration of 
the trip to an open car with a radio which, ac- 
cording to son James, went out of order. 

Curious to some observers were the delays 
which time and agair beset the President's jour- 
ney until the completion of the Justice’s ad- 
dress, Press correspondents revealed that, al- 
though the Presidential party was one hour late 
in arriving at Tacoma, it nevertheless was on 
schedule when it reached Olympia, just 33 miles 
away. 

Whether or not the President would comment 
upon his appointee’s explanation during the 
course of the eastward journey to the Capital 
was not at the moment of writing known. But 
word or no word on this controversial subject, 
the President left behind him words aplenty 


. concerning his views on other aspects of na- 


tional importance. 


MORE PLANNING It was at Boise, Idaho, 


IS PROMISED IN that Mr. Roosevelt, after 

a relaxed week-end amid 
BOISE ADDRESS the autumnal wonders of 
Yellowstone National Park, sketched before a 
crowd of several thousands his attempts to avoid 
the petty problems of the day—‘the trials and 
disputes of the moment’’—to concentrate on his 
“obligations” as Chief Executive by planning 
for the future welfare of the nation. 


power-navigation projects was another promise 
—one that would balance the budget in the next 
fiscal year. (For text of President's address 
see page 5.) 


Atop the south slope of 
Mt. Hood, where Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. dedicated 
FISCAL YEAR Timberline Lodge, de- 
scribed by him as an experimental project to 
determine “workability of recreational facilities 
installed by the Government itself and operated 
under its complete control,” the President found 


BALANCED BUDGET 


a text for a theme he repeatedly has emphasized 


on his journey. Again and again he has told 
train-side crowds that it was his duty as Presi- 
dent to journey among the people and know 
their problems. To those who heard him he 
urged travel so that they migh €shecome better 
acquainted with their own country and its sec- 
tional problems. | 

Certainly better acquainted with their own 
country, geographically, are the press corre- 
spondents who traveled with the Presidential 
special. To them one afternoon sitting in the 
dining car listening via loudspeaker to the Pres- 
ident on the rear platform came these words 
that chuckled through the microphone: “Back 
in the dining car, listening over a loudspeaker 
to what I am saying, are a couple dozen news- 
paper men. Now, you know all about your coun- 
try out here, but they don’t. So this trip is for 
the purpose of educating the press... .” 

After roaring crowds. and rousing receptions 
at Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., came 
the first bit of real relaxation for the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Twelve miles in a flower-decked automobile 
through a sea of human faces, and Grandfather 
Roosevelt was romping with grandchildren “Sis- 
tie” and “Buzzie” Dall at the Seattle home of 
his publisher son-in-law, John Boettiger. A 
late sleep with no conferences, no speeches, no 


when asked about the proposed highway to 
Alaska, running through British Columbia and 
financed by cooperation of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment with American capital. He added: 
“The more good roads there are, the more peo- 
ple travel.” 

Once again, the President took occasion to 
congratulate the United States and Canada on 
their friendly relations. “We have come to the 
point,” he said, “especially in the past three or 
four years, where the heads of our governments 
cross the border just as though passing from 
one province or from one State to another.” 

And just as easily as that began the return 
trip to Washington with the Presidential party, 
sometimes by automobile for short jaunts, but 
largely by special train, streaking across State 
line after State line. 

As the mileage between the President and the 
White House shortened there came time for 
Mr. Roosevelt to check back in retrospect and 
gauge the effect of his trip in relation to na- 
tional policies. Once returned to the Capital, 
he would face final decision of the question 
whether or not Congress would be called back 
for a special session to deal with farm and labor 
problems. And although practically no com- 
ment came from the Chief Executive, during 
his journey, on the delicate state of interna- 
tional equilibrium in strife that swept two sides 
of the world, there was the possibility that the 
United States might yet make more concise its 
Far Eastern line of action. 

Once more the doors of the White House 
prepared to swing open and shut on Govern- 


ment, business and labor leaders, all with prob- 


lems related to executive action—all, apparently, 
to meet with an executive course of action in no 
small manner affected by an “intake” transcon- 
tinental journey that for rousing receptions and 
crowd respect came close to matching the Presi- 
dential campaign tours of ’32 and ’36. 

DEREK Fox. 
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Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of + 


Agriculture, his advisers in the 
Agriculture Department say, 
soon is to give tothe farmes with 
a series of selling talks on fu- 
ture farm policy. The talks are 
designed to take the wind out of 
the sails of Senate committees 
which are about to start sound- 
ing farm sentiment as a basis for 
shaping more legislation. The 
Administration, declare these 
advisers, wants to determine the 
character of farm legislation. 


* 


Backstage, Mr. Roosevelt is 
drawing severe criticism from 
the New Deal group at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for driving 
for a balanced budget just at the 
time when the Board is seeking 
to make money easier in an 
2ffort to stimulate a reversal of 
the recent lagging business 
‘rend. These two policies are 


described as contradictory. 
Strong under-cover official senti- 
nent is found for continued 
pump-priming with borrowed 
noney. | 

* 


A sharp behind-the-scenes fight 
is in progress over the selection 
of a man to head the new Hous- 
ing Authority set up under the 
Wagner Housing Act. Officials 
connected with the venture say 
privately that there is little 
chance the agency will be able 
to iron out its program soon 
enough to produce any worth- 
while results within the next 
year. 
* * 


Great care is being taken by the 
Navy Department to maintain 
secrecy regarding its fortifica- 
tion of the Aleutian Islands off 
the coast of Alaska. The policy 
of the Navy, according to those 


in a position to know, is to con- 
ceal all information regarding 
the activities on the Islands and 
also the steps being taken to 
strengthen the fortifications in 
Hawaii. 

x* * 


Harry L. Hopkins is receiving 
private advices from Govern- 
ment economists that he has un- 
derestimated the relief load for 
this coming winter. The WPA 
Administrator so far has been 
able to keep his expenditures 
within the limits set by Con- 
gress. A sharp rise in relief de- 
mands soon would upset his 
plans, 
* 


Although nothing now is being 
said about it publicly, the Treas- 
ury continues to be worried 
about the inflow of gold and has 
talked with representatives of 
the British Treasury about 


means of slowing or halting the 
flow, The British are trying to 
trade assurances on war debts 
and trade agreements terms for 
concessions on additional inter- 
national monetary cooperation. 
The troubles of the French 
franc also figures in the discus- 
sions with the prospect that the 
British-French-American accord 
on money will have to be revised. 
* 


Administration strategy in han- 
dling the situation created by 
charges that Justice Black is a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan 
was based on the premise that 
“the damage already had been 
done.” Soundings among the 
rank and file by State leaders and 
confidential reports received in 
Washington, seem to indicate 
that there is more interest in 
relief spending and local proj- 
ects than in the Black case. 


HE housewife who wants to balance her budget 

and the dinner menu for the family these days 
must reckon with increased cost of meats. She 
evidently is giving the problem a lot of thought, 
to judge from talk in Washington and across the 
country about possibility of a consumers’ strike. 

Heavy rains made it harder to transport vege- 
tables to leading eastern markets during the past 
month, so those prices, too, rose sharply. In the 
midwest, where good weather and ready supplies 
predominated, vegetables like beets, potatoes, car- 
rots and celery could be purchased more cheaply 
than last year. 

In other words, the old law of supply and demand 
was at work. Agriculture Department economists 
attributed the higher costs at the butcher’s princi- 
pally to the 1936 drought. Livestock was less plenti- 
ful, it was explained, because the parched acres 
yielded so much less feed grains. 


FARM PRICES DOWN 


The statisticians kept to their figures. But the 
higher-ups were looking ahead. Complaints about 
the increased cost of a good, balanced dinner have 
been getting louder in the cities. The Agriculture 
Department index of farm prices, at the same time, 
reached in September the lowest figure in 14 months. 

The Administration aims again to increase and 
Stabilize the farmer’s income, represented in a 
measure by that index. Is a Congressional debate 
on the high cost of eaing vs. the farm pocketbook 
in the making? 

The situation already has reached a point where 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York and Secretary Wal- 
Jace are in correspondence regarding meat. If and 
when the letters are made public,all the more in- 
terest will attach to their views because of the de- 
cision by the Federation of Kosher Butchers to 
close 5,000 shops in the metropolitan area. 

An official request to postpone the strike brought 
a cryptic reply from a Brooklyn butcher: 

“If we don’t go through with this, the consumers 
will close the stores for us. Consumers won’t pay 
present prices.” 


THREAT OF BUYERS’ STRIKE 


There was also threat of a meat strike like that 
in -’95, which followed the drought of the previous 
year. Meats have advanced more than any other 
market basket item this year, about 17 per cent. 

One factor is increased demand in the cities re- 
Sulting from better wages to workers. Studies at 
the Agriculture Department show that the wage 
earner goes in more for steaks and chops and hams 
when his pay permits. 

Estimates of meat production help to explain 
why such factors are quickly reflected in prices. 
There were 136 pounds produced for each person 
in the country in 1934 and only 110 in 1935. This 
rose to 130 pounds last year, as compared with 
about 125 pounds predicted for 1937. 

The current decrease 1s noticeable especially in 
beef and pork, of which the country ordinarily con- 
Sumes much more than of lamb and veal. The 
kosher butchers in New York complained specifi- 
cally that packing houses have been substituting 
low-grade beef for prime cuts from fat cattle. Sup- 
plies of the latter have diminished since spring. 


PLENTY OF VEGETABLES 


As to vegetables, the Agriculture Department said 
the late-grown crops of potatoes, beans, cabbage 
and, indeed, all except onions, would be bigger than 
last year. Increased canning of vegetables and 
lower prices down the line were predicted. 

While the city housewife thinks of her food bill, 
the farm housewife thinks of how much everything 
from tea to tractors is costing her family. Since 
January, the Government’s index for farm prices 
has fallen to 118 from 131—when the purchasing 
power of farm products in terms of things the 
farmers bought was 101 per cent of the pre-war 
Standard. The index of prices paid by farmers 
last month was again the same as in January. 

“Except for truck crops and poultry and dairy 
products,” officials said, “prices received by farmers 
dropped from August 15 to September 15. The in- 
dexes of prices of meat animals and of fruit on 
September 15 were above the figures for the cor- 
responding date last year. The indexes of prices 
of chickens and eggs were about the same as a year 
ago, but the indexes of all other groups of products 
were much lower.” 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.) 


changes in this tax wil] not ap- 
ply to 1937 income. 


A processing tax on cotton is 
in the cards. AAA officials are 
back of it. They need money for 
a new cotton program. 


But thumbs are down on a re- 
vival of processing taxes for food 
products. Wheat control plans 
and corn control plans are shap- 
ing on another base—that of use 
of customs receipts. Yet any di- 
version of added funds for agri- 
culture from general revenue 
would open a new hole in the bud- 
get. 


Plans of Roswell Magill, 
Treasury Undersecretary, are to 
be read in that light. He favors 
a kiting of surtax rates on in- 
comes between $5,000 and $100,- 
000. Congress can go along with 
that recommendation since few 
votes are involved. 


Effects of his western trip on 
the President’s thinking probably 
will be a long time wearing off. 
Crowd reactions have convinced 
Mr. Roosevelt that the people are 
for more of what he has given 
them. 


This means effort to spread 
Government controls further into 
agriculture and business. Also 
means continued dose of Gov- 
ernment action devoted to devel- 
opment of natural resources along 
lines of TVA. However, water 
power development would figure 
in a minor way in this planning 
outside the areas of the Colum- 
bia, the St. Lawrence and the 
Tennessee rivers. 


Farm plans and resource de- 
velopment cost money and _ lots 
of it. 


The trend definitely is toward 
more and more collective action 
in fields that were left to private 
initiative. 

No immediate effects are to be 
expected from the new Federai 
Reserve regulations opening up 
the central banks to member 
banks wiso want to realize dol- 
large on their short term install- 
ment sale notes and on construc- 
tion joans. Regulations were an- 
nounced at this time for their 
psychological effect. They mean 
that the Reserve Board now is 
ready to carry out terms of the 
1935 banking act. Whether the 
tendency will be to encourage 
banks to lend more freely re- 
mains to be seen. 


A change in Treasury methods 
of short term financing is in the 
cards. Plans are being made to 
issue certificates of indebtedness 
in future short term financing 
rather than to confine such finan- 
cing to bills. By this device, it 


_ 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX 


3} + 


Survey of effects on industry. 
Revenue yields. Suggestions 
for revision of law. 


ENRY MORGENTHAJN, in his of- 

ficial capacity as the head of 
the Treasury, today finds himself in 
the position of a hard-pressed busi- 
ness man with an_ extravagant 
family. 

Each morning the question of 
money comes up and there are cries 
of “more! more!” Yet: there isn’t 
much more. Bankers and relatives 
give signs that they are tiring of 
continual loans. Customers are kick- 
ing about the wares.and about the 
prices that have been kited in an ef- 
fort to realize more dollars. 

Still the cry goes up for spending 
money. 

And it is much the same with the 
New Deal family. Only instead of 
demands for new hats and new cars 
and more entertainment, the de- 
mand is for more subsidies to farm- 
ers, more grants to the aged and 
the destitute, more spending on the 
national domain. 

But these demands come when 
Mr. Morgenthau finds lenders begin- 
ning to ask more searching ques- 
tions and when the customers are 
beginning in a big way to kick 
about the wares they are offered by 
the Government. The price, in the 
form of taxes, has gone up. Yet 
the higher prices are not yielding 
as expected and are having reper- 


_ cussions all through business. 


Conferences now going on at the 
Treasury can be judged in that light. 


CORPORATION SURTAX 


The biggest complaint from those 
who are supplying the money for 
the New Deal family is over the 
latest money raising scheme de- 
vised by the Treasury and approved 
by Congress. This is the law de- 
signed to force individual business 
men to disgorge the bulk of the 
earnings of their business enter- 
prises so that the Treasury may get 
a larger slice of those earnings in 
the form of individual income and 
surtaxes. 

In its study of the tax situation, 
special Treasury attention is cen- 
tered on that particular tax and 
the hopes of the customer business 
men are rising. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 

Yet certain things are now be- 
ing made clear by tips from Treas- 
ury Officials, driven by increasing 
demands for more money. They 
are: 

1.—Any changes made in the sur- 
tax on undistributed corporation 


ROSWELL MAGILL 


WILLARD THORP 


A TAX—IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE 
etary os THORP, former director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, co-author of a study in Dun & Brad- 
street's Review on the effect of the undistributed earnings surtax, 
is one of many who have investigated the effect of the tax law whose 
ideas are being studied by Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, engaged in an official investigation of taxes in relation 
to the national budget. 


| 


earnings. will not apply to the | 


is to increase 
the participation of small banks 
and banks outside New York 
City in government short term 
financing. 


The ICC probably will go 
slowly in granting freight rate 
increases as such steps at this 
time would have a dampening ef- 
fect on business. But some in- 
crease probably will be granted. 


Nothing definite is likely to 
develop from British negotia- 
tions with this country over 
world monetary policy. However, 
the conversations are a favorable 
sign of the close cooperation be- 
tween the two countries on such 
matters, 
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calendar year, so that business men 
can devise their dividend policies 
accordingly. 

2—A tentative decision has been 
reached that upward adjustments 
may be in order for tax rates on in- 
comes between $5,000 and $100,000. 

3.—Whatever changes are made 
in the undistributed earnings tax 
will be limited in scope and designed 
rather to correct inequities than to 
affect the principle of this new re- 
form, as well as revenue, tax. . 


American business, jittery over 
the present slowing in recovery, is 
most deeply concerned over what a 
big cross-section of its membership 
considers a definitely harmful tax. 
To back up its position, business— 
through the National Association of 
Manufacturers and through the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—has presented to the Treas- 
ury studies of the effect of the un- 
distributed earnings surtax based 
upen actual experiences of hundreds 
of employers. 

At the same time Dun & Brad- 
street, through Dun’s Review, offers 
an even more comprehensive study 
from an objective point of view, 
made by Willard Thorp, former di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and by Edwin 
B. George. 


Each of these studies covers ap- 
preximately the same points. All 
are being fitted by the Treasury ex- 
perts into their own studies. 


WHAT SURPLUS TAX DOES 


First of all to get attention is the 
idea back of the surtax on the part 
of corporation earnings not paid out 
in dividends. 


The idea is that corporations in 
the past often retained a large part 
of earnings in the business, thereby 
having to pay only the corporation 
tax of about 15 per cent on those 
earnings. If they had been paid out 
as dividends the individual owners 
of stocks would have paid taxes on 


the same earnings all the way up. 


to 75 per cent. Old laws fostered a 
tendency to keep earnings inside the 
company in order to escape the full 
effect of the individual income taxes. 


To meet that situation Congress 
imposed upon top of the regular cor- 
poration income tax of from 8 to 15 
per cent, an additional surtax of 7 
to 27 per cent graded according to 
the portion of income retained and 
not paid out. 


The argument revolves around the 
effect of this surtax. 


SAID TO HAMPER BUSINESS 

Volume and character of the com- 
plaints from hundreds of business- 
men made to the Manufacturers As- 
sociation and to the Chamber of 
Commerce show their judgment of 
its effect. The Chamber of Com- 
merce study concludes: 


“The surtax places a high and at 
times excessive, cost on the normal 
method of corporate expansion 
which is the plowing back of earn- 
ings into the business; the result is 
a tendency to ‘freeze’ existing con- 
ditions and hamper normal business 
expansion, particularly of small or 
weak concerns.” \ 

Also: 

“As a result of deterring business 
development and discouraging the 
accumulation of reserves, employ- 
ment is adversely affected at -the 
present time and will continue to be 
retarded in the future.” 


The cases of the National Manu- 
facturers Association bear out these 
conclusions. The study of Thorp 
and George—made on an even 
broader basis—decided that: “since 
evidence is that payment of divi- 
dends increased appreciably in 1936, 
we can assume that plant expansion 
as well as rehabilitation has been 
slowed down by the new law as com- 
pared with its potential.” 

Yet this study in Dun’s Review 
points out that any tax to meet the 
government’s needs would have had 
to reach about 25 per cent if applied 


to corporation income, and the pres- 
ent surtaxX amounts to only about 
10 per cont if a corporation retains 
60 per cent of its earnings. At that 
rate the total of surtax and tax 
would be 25 per cent of the corpora- 
tion income. 


EFFECT ON SMALL CONCERNS 


On another point that gets much 
attention from businessmen, the 
Chamber study concluded from the 
many cases before it: 

“The usual difficulties encountered 
by small or inadequately financed 
corporations in obtaining additions] 
capital from outside sources in- 
creases the necessity of such corpo- 
rations to retain earnings and con- 
sequently to pay the surtax; they are 
thus placed at a competitive disad- 
vantage as compared with larger 
and more strengly financed corpora- 
tions which are able to avoid the 
surtax by aistributing earnings and 
can obtain capiial at going raies.” 

Again tne NAM study hes large 
numbers of cases to bear out the 
C of C study. The study in Dun’s 
Review goes even farther on this 


point, particularly when the point 
is applied in a period of business 
decline. it points out that Treasury 
representatives concede the difficul- 
ties of raising money during depres- 
Sion even for large cvrporations. 
Greatest difficulty is found with me- 
dium sized concerns. The Thorp- 
George study concluded: 

“If these distinctions are correct, 
the charge is a serious for 
small and medium-sized concerns 
would be strictly dependent upon 
their own reserves in times of stress. 
If the cost of such reserves is en- 
hanced by Government policy, the 
charge could be logically extended 
into one of governmental promotion 
of monopoly.” 


THE RELIEF PROVISIONS 

Two otner points of the Chamber 
of Commerce study are these: 

1. “Relief provisions of the statute 
are inadequate and illiberally inter- 
preted, with tne result that most 
corporatiuns having contracts which, 
in fact, restrict dividend payments, 
cannot qualify for relief; debt re- 
tirement becomes impossible or can 
be accomplished only with great dif- 
ficulty and excessive cost.” 


2. “Usually some, or all, of current 
earnings cre tied up in inveuntorics, 
accounts receivable, physical equip- 
ment, or in other forms not avail- 
able for cash dividencs and, in many 
thousands of cases, can not other- 
wise be distributed; earnings undis- 
tributable because not in suitable 
form are subject to the surtax.” 


At this point the Dun and Brad- 
Street’s survey fails to go along. 

“It is both important and difficult 
to keep in mind,” this survey says, 
“and this applies to rany other criti- 
cisms of the tax as well. that the 
law does not demand all that a hard 
presscd business man can save or 
anything like it. In the last ana!y- 
Sis the worst that can happen to un- 
divided profits is a tax of per 
cent or the inconvenience of paying 
dividends in unaccustomed forms.” 


METHOD OF AVOIDANCE 
survey by Tho-pe and George 
eveals that 20 per cent of the cor- 
porations in 1937 intend to distribut2 
earnings in a form o.her than cash, 
thereby keeping cash and giving 
stockholders either.a form of stock 
or an evidence of indebtedness 


that 


is taxable but which does not 
wane the money cut o. i. pu 


the law and the study says: 

“The alternatives to cas 
are somewhat and 
use. Business policy may still be 
overly influenced by inertia, ce 
unfamiliarity with ‘12 
devices. Perhaps another year or 
two will take care of all that. and 
corporate directors will choose be- 
tween cash and stock or notes with 
the nonchalance which tie law 
seems to expect.” 

As anciher point of criticism the 
Chambcr of Commerce study, on the 


o d.vidends 


inrress aviv 


basis of a large number of cases, 
concludes: 
“Because of the of the 


surtax, ccrpo:: are cneouratcd 
to declare excessive dinate thus 
weakening financial structures 


INCREASE IN DIVIDENDS 


The study in the Dun’s Review 
based cn several hundred corpora- 
tion replics, showed that 65 per cent 
of the reporting cornorations did in- 
croase their dividends sharply as a 
result of the tax. This study also 
brought out that an important yer- 
centage of corporations, as a direct 


effect of the tax, decided to increase 
wages and salaries and advertising 
expenditures to let the money run 
off as operating expense instead of 
accumulate to be taxed by the gov- 
ernment. 

All of the studies reveal that cor- 
porations are up in arms over Ires- 


ury regulations requiring that the 
‘wwiax will apply on all income not 
distributed to stockholders and 


acztuaily in their hands prior to the 
ciose of the year. This means that 

\°gement must estimate eirn- 
ings before it really knows what 
thev will te. 


CONCESSIONS PROBABLE 


A tlis feature of the law 
is generally expected. So is some 
form of cu™ cession to small corpora- 


tions Walial inacoquate capital that 
are seeking to gct on their feet and 
to retire ¢cebdt. However, Treasury 
officials argue that changes in this 
ficld must be with extreme 
care or a2 wide loophole wil! be 
opened iv the law. 

There appears to run througii all 
of the studies the expectation that 
the prineipie of the new tax on the 
recained part of corporation earn- 
ings will stay on the statute books. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


EVERY HOUSE 
needs 


WESTINGHOUSE 


>— 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Trailer, cottage or castle... it takes electricity to make a house a home 


T’S a joyous, carefree life that the 
trailer dwellers lead. But when 


they pull into a modern trailer camp, 


power line. Even the house on wheels 


needs electrical 


veniences to become a home. 
Electricity is democratic. Lights 


burn just as brightly in a one-room 


their first concern is to plug in on a 


comforts and con- 


as the rich. 


The mame 


cabin as in a Park Avenue penthouse. 
l:lectricity cooks, cleans and cools as 
well for the little bride who kept her 
job at the office as for the wife of the 


boss. It serves the poor as faithfully 


Westinghouse builds every kind of 
electrical device that makes American 


homes more livable. But the needs of 


the wealthy would not keep our ap- 
pliance plants busy for a single week, 
It is our business to serve homes of 
every type. Our engineers are not 


satistied until a device is so well de- 


signed that it will operate economi- 


cally, so well made that it will last a 
long time, and so reasonable in cost 


that every home can afford it. 
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The labor Wee 


First Move For Criminal Penalty 


« 


Indictment of Kentucky Coal 
mine operators. NLRB and 
the steel inquiry. 


HE first move to invoke criminal penalties for violation of collec- 
tive bargaining rights was made last week when a grand jury 
brought an indictment against 22 Harlan County (Ky.) coal mine 


companies, 24 executives of the companies and 23 deputy sheriffs or 


former deputy sheriffs. 


The indictment, sought by the Department of Justice in a Federal 


District Court, makes use of a statute passed in the Reconstruction 
Era which declares it to be a criminal offense for two or more per- 
sons to conspire to deprive citizens of civil rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

The indictment charges that collective bargaining rights of em- 


ployes were suppressed by conspiracy + 
over a period from July 5, 1935, to 
date. | 

Specifically the operators were al- 
leged to have formed the Harlan 
County Coal Operators Association 
for the purpose of intimidating min- | 
ers employed by members to. prevent | 
their unionization; that the con- | 
spiracy included hiring of “thugs 
and gunmen” to threaten, beat and 
kill employes so as to deter them 
from exercising their rights to bar- 
gain collectively; and that the then 
county sheriff, joining in the con- 
spiracy, was to appoint deputy sher- 
iffs who would aid in carrying out 
the purposes of the Association and 
protect from punishment others who 
assisted in violation of law, inci- 
dental to these purposes. 

The indictment further charged 
that it was part of the conspiracy to 
imprison union members on false 
charges, to break up union organiza- 
tion meetings and to discharge em- 
ployes for union activity. Finally. 
it was charged, the conspiracy in- 
cluded an arrangement under which 
the law officers, at the cirection of 
the Association, would intimidate, 
injure and kill union organizers who 
might enter the county. 

The charges grew out of investi- 
gations carried on by the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee. In hear- 


their defense that strong methods 
were necessary to curb the influence 
of outside agitators, whose presence 
would lead to interrupted produc- 
tion. | 


x 


Back-to-work Movement 


Under NLRB Scrutiny 


The Labor Board, in conduct of its 
hearings on charges of unfair la- 
bor practices against the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, has been met by re- 
fusal in its summons on Daniel J. 
Shields, Mayor of Johnstown, Pa., to 
appear and testify. 


Subpoena of records of the Johns- 
town Citizens Committee was like- 
wise defied at first. But the Com- 
mittee’s secretary later handed the 
records over to the Board, which 
proceeded last week with its in- 
vestigation of the alleged link be- 
tween the company and the civic 
authorities. 

What the Board seeks to prove is 
that the company, through finan- 
cial and other means, obtained the 
aid of the mayor and other citizens 
to break the strike and thus to de- 
feat the efforts of employes to bar- 
gain with it through an organiza- 
tion of their own choice. 

The Bethlehem Corporation is one 
of several steel companies which an- 
nounced their refusal to make any 
agreement, written or other, with a 
C. I. O. union. Grounds alleged 
were, first, that the C. I. O. was ir- 
responsible and, second, that a con- 
tract was the first step toward a 
closed shop, which would result in 
depriving employes of their right to 
work on their own terms and also 
make the companies collection 
agents for the union. 

Strikes were called against four 
companies, of which the Bethlehem 
and Republic Steel Companies made 
no compromise on their announced 
policy. The Inland Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
panies, while not signing agree- 
ments with the union, reached un- 
derstandings which the union ac- 
cepted as sufficient grounds for call- 
ing off the strike. The other strikes 
have not been called off. 


meeting of the employees: 
“Strikes are serious affairs. 


If we | 


are ever called on to strike again | 


against General Motors, we will be 
so strongly organized that the men 


will be able to do their striking while | 


fishing somewhere along a river 
bank.” | 

In a second instance last week of 
a threatened strike by members of 
the U. A. W., the procedure called for 
m the union’s new constitution was 
followed. 

The local in the South Bend plant 
of the Bendix Products Corporation, 


a contract signed by the company | 
with an A. F. of L. union because the | 


company allegedly ignored the claim 
to majority representation by a rival 
C. I. O. union. , 


The Board ordered an eiection for | 
choice of bargaining agent, and the | 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


Electrical and Radio Workers of 


America (C. I. O.) filed charges with 
the Board that the company had 


dominated the election. Last week, 


however, the United served notice on 
the Board by letter that it would 
waive its right to press the charges 


and requested that the Brotherhood 


be recognized as the winner and ex- 
ercise exclusive bargaining rights. 


The letter from James B. Carey, 


president of the United, to J. Warren 


finding the company unwilling to | 


grant a wage increase of 25 cents an 


| hour for skilled workers and 15 cen; 


for unskilled, voted 3 to 1 to author- 
ize the Executive Board of the na- 
tional union to call a strike. If the 
Board should do so, the strike would 
be “authorized.” 


—Wide World 


PEACE COMES TO THE TROUBLED EMBARCADERO 


AN FRANCISCO'S Embarcadero, scene of many labor diputes, 
returns to normal schedule as A. F. of L. teamsters call off 
their picketing against C. I. O. longshoremen after farm leaders 
warn of a $100,000,000 produce loss if freight embargo were to con- 


tinue. 


Scene just before the peace move came shows pickets of 


both labor organizations in front of one of the docks. 


Testimony from an employe that 


ings before it, operators stated in | he had contributed 25 cents toward 


the Citizens Committee under the 
influence of fear that otherwise he 
would lose his job. 

Accounts from several witnesses 
of the use of Red Cross conveyances 


for bringing non-strikers into the | 


plant at Johnstown and for bring- 
ing in food for consumption by the 
inside workers. 

Exhibits showing clubs and other 
weapons alleged to have been sup- 
plied by the company to most of the 
workers in the plant. 


x * * 


When a Strike 


Becomes Mutiny 


A novel device was used recently by 
the captain of the Pacific liner Cal- 
ifornia to prevent a sit-down strike, 
known among seamen as a “quickie.” 

When the engine room crew, dif- 
fering with the captain over the ap- 
plication of the wage contract under 
which the men were working, threat- 
ened to hold the ship in port at 
Cristobal, in the Canal Zone, the 
captain announced he would have 
the ship towed out to sea. Then, he 
declared, a refusal to work would 
constitute mutiny and be punishable 
as such. The crew brought the ship 
to its destination in New York. 


x * * 


How ‘Authorized’ Strike 
Differs From ‘Unauthorized’ 


The policy of the United Automo- 
bile Workers in preventing local 
Strikes was seen in action last week 
when Homer Martin, the union’s 
president, persuaded members who 
were employes of the Fisher Body 
plant at Pontiac, Mich. that 
they should not take a strike vote 
over grievances growing out disputed 
interpretations of their contract with 
General Motors. - 


Calmar Line 


Weekly service trom 
BALTIMORE ond PHILADELPHIA 


End of a Controversy 


Between Rival Unions 


A peaceable settlement was ob- 
tained last week in the celebrated 
National Electric Products Corpora- 
tion case. This is the case in which 
the Labor Board had declared void 


Madden, chairman of the Labor | 


Board, follows, in part: 

“We take this action although we 
are aware that agents of the com- 
pany went through the plant telling 


_ the employes to vote for the Broth- 
| erhood or they would lose their jobs, 


' and that literature calling upon the 


employes to support the Brother- 


_ hood was posted in the plant when 


the election was conducted. 

“It has been, and still is, our belief 
that the company secured the serv- 
ices of the Brotherhood as a com- 


| pany union for the purpose of re- 


tarding the progress of the United 


| Electrical and Radio Workers of 


America. It is also our belief that 


| the company intended, if and when 


our union was defeated, to turn upon 
the Brotherhood and eliminate that 
organization as well. 

“Nevertheless, in the interest of 


| the labor movement and of true col- 


lective bargaining, we waive our 
right to file exception in this case 
even though we have sufficient 
grounds to do so.” 


West Coast Blockade 
In ‘War to the Finish’ 


EMOVAL of a partial blockade 
t conducted by an A. F. of L. union 
on the waterfront of San Francisco 
and vicinity last week marked the 
end of one episode in a long and 


baffling controversy which. tangles | 


the labor situation on the West 
Coast. 

The blockade was established by 
means of picket lines thrown around 
the docks by the Teamsters’ Union 
(A. F. of L.). Its purpose, as stated 
by the president of this union, was 
to carry out a “war to the finish” 
against the C. I. O. unions on the 
waterfront and inland. 

First occasion for the cornfict was 
the organization of warehousemen 
by the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (C. I. 
O.), the A. F. of L. union being a 


claimant to jurisdiction over this 
class of workers. Actually, accord- 
ing to a Labor Board finding, the 
A. F. of L. union has practically no 
membership among the warehouse- 
men while the C. I. O. union repre- 
sents a majority of them. 

The blockade of the harbor, begun 


portunity to handle freight while on the Tcamsters. 

they remained with the C. I. O. After a series of conferences be- 
union. Last week the stoppage of tween the union and_ business 
goods became approximately 50 per | groups, including the Associated 
cent effective on the estimate of Farmers of California, the picket 
neutral observers. Agricultural pro- | line was withdrawn. Leaders. of 
duce valued at $100,000,000 was said | the Teamsters’ Union stated that 
to be menaced. The business com- | the “war to the finish” would take 


and operation costs. In the Willys National Econ- 
omy Test, reports show the average of all drivers 
was at the rate of 36.5 miles per gallon! 


The top and body of the new Willys have been 
welded together into a solid, sturdy unit of steel— 
providing maximum safety. Big, rugged brakes and 
safety glass further add to safety. Airplane-type 


7 = nearly a month ago, was to prevent munity and civic authorities pro- a different form. 
Discrimination against union holders of the “voided” contract, | warehousemen from having an op- ceeded to exert increasing pressure | JOHN W. Taytor. 
| were the winners by 780 to 675, with 
B | members had been alleged. $86 voles in Glenute. The Cnited 
Teet in Oo ective arg aining Said Mr. Martin, addressing a 


SAVE A LOT IN 


PRICE — THEN... 


shock absorbers and extra-long springs give a 
smooth glide-ride—reducing fatigue to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Extra-large luggage space—two large parcel com- 
partments in instrument panel. Plenty of seat, head 
and leg room for larger-than-average people. 

You simply must see this new 1938 Willys. Come 
in for a drive. 


You 


GAS* 
GALLON 


OWNERS REPORT UP TO 


35 MILES PER 


* Information indicates national average 12 to 16 miles per gallon. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


WHY THE NEW National Open 
Golf Champion, Ralph Guldahl 
(right), prefers Camels. In his own 
words: “Camels are different from 
other cigarettes. You see, playing 
against an all-star field, my nerves 


jangle my nerves.” 


SPEAKING OF DIGESTION and 
smoking, Dorothy Malone, 
food editor (right), says: “Many 
comments from my women 
readers show that they find 
smoking Camels a pleasant 
way to encourage good diges- 
tion. I myself smoke Camels.” 


run the gauntlet. Camels don’t _~ 


*<GIRL RODEO CHA 
's Rose Davis (/eft) says: “Camels 
always appeal to me, but I think 
that the Camels at mealtimes are 
the most enjoyable of all. They 
help keep my digestion working 
smoothly in spite of the jolting I 
take from bucking broncos.” 


ment into smoking. 


HERE’S only one way to get the best tobac- 
cos. That’s to pay more for them. 
It has been a well-known fact for years that Camel 
pays millions more, year in and year out, for finer 
tobaccos. It's the natural way to put more enjoy- 


THE ANSWER IS THIS 


AMERICA 


It is homespun fact that nothing man does to 
tobacco can take the place of what Nature does. 
Camels are made of finer tobaccos into which 

Nature put extra goodness. 


“CAMELS go on my shop- 
ping list regularly,” says 
Mrs. Richard Hemingway, 
New York matron. “I 
never want to be with- 
mm out Camels. When I feel 
P tired, I smoke a Camel and 
get the grandest ‘lift.’” 


“VE GOT TO have a cigarette 
that’s mild,” says Uva Kimmey, 
girl parachute jumper. “So 
I’m a Camel smoker. I find 
Camels so mild I can smoke as 


3 


EXPLAINS SOURCE OF FUNDS to 


Among items of evidence elicited LOS ANGELES 
by the Labor Board last week were SAN FRANCISCO 


much as I wish without jan- 


People have confidence in the mildness and 
gied nerves. 


goodness of the finer tobaccos in Camels. More ff- Fai 


“IVE BEEN A FIRE FIGHTER 
for 11 years,” says Frank 
Gilliar (/eft). “Smoke? You bet 


LOR 


| and more smokers turn to i=; 
the following: OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA o. And I'm particular about 

Admission from a Johnstown eeenies my brand. It’s Camels. There's : Camels. They find that THE NEW CAMEL CARAVAN 
banker, who acted as chairman of PORTLAND the cigarette, if you want mild- Camels are naturally milder Two great shows in an hour’s entertainment! 
the Citizens Committee in organiz- SEATTLE ness! They’re the last word in and that the full, natural Includes “Jack Oakie College’ and Benny Goodman's 
ing a back-to-work movement, that TACOMA flavor.” flavor of the costlier tobac- / “Swing School”! Sixty fast minutes of grand fun and 
he had received from a representa- Agents ‘ “we music. Every Tuesday night at 9:30 pm_E.S.T., 8:30 pm 
tive of the company at least $10,000 SWAYNE & HOYT. LTD. COs 1S brought to perfection C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS., 

Pacific Coa “ 
and had handed this and other sums pinecone FIND THE RIGHT CIGARETTE in the Camel blend. If you 


MOORE & McCORMACK, INC. and stick to it, is my motto,” 208%, J. Revaside Ge.. 


to Mayor Shields, who said they are not smoking Camels, try 


law and | "Duke them now. And see if you, T b Bl d 
order. The witness estimated that Calmar Steamship Corp. 8 et ipl est too, don’t find that Camels Costlier 0 accos in a Matchless en 


the total of such sums passing in 


25 Broadway, New York 
this way was $30,000. | 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and Do- 
mestic. Skillful blending brings out the full, delicate favor and mildness of these choice tobaccos 


right from the first pack I 
smoked 15 years ago.” 


mean unfailing pleasure! 
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The United States News 


CHEAPER POWER AND WIDER DISTRIBUTION: 
THE PRESIDENTS PLEA FOR “SEVEN TVA’s" 


NPEECHES and_ rear-plat- 

form talks recapitulating 
the aims of the Administration, 
marked the President's trans- 
continental tour which on 


Sept. 29 reached its Western 


objective, the home of his 
daughter in Seattle. 
The day before that he 


touched a button that started 
the first generator of the Bon- 
neville Dam, designed to cost 
$51,000,000, produce 580,000 
horsepower, a keystone in the 
Administration’s reclamation 
and power program for the 
Pacific Northwest. 

There for the first time on 
this tour Mr. Roosevelt specif- 
cally referred to legislation 
which Congress had either de- 
feated or shelved against his 
wishes. It was a defense of 
the Norris bill to set up seven 
regional planning agencies and 
power authorities on the TVA 
model, 

In the speech was a promise 
that the national budget would 
be balanced in 1939. 

Conservation of natural re- 
sources was the theme of the 
address delivered at _ Boise, 
Idaho, Sept. 27, and a plea for 
the national forests that of the 
speech at Timberline Lodge, 
Mount Hood, Oregon, Sept. 28. 
These addresses and that de- 
livered at Bonneville Dam fol- 
low: 


Bonneville Dam 


ODAY I have a feeling of real 

Satisfaction in witnessing the 
completion of anosher great na- 
tional project, and of pleasure in 
the fact that in its inception, four 
years ago, I had some part. 


My interest in the whole of the 
valley of the great Columbia River 
goes back to 1920, when I first 
studied its mighty possibilities. 
Again, in 1932, I visited Oregon and 
Washington and Idaho and took 
occasion in Portland to express 
views which have since, through 
the action of the Congress, become 
a recorded part of American na- 
tional policy. 

Almost exactly three years ago I 
inspected the early construction 
Stages of this dam at Bonneville. 


The more we study the water re- 
sources of the nation, the more we 
accept the fact that their use is a 
matter of national concern, and that 
in our plans for their use our line 
of thinking must include great re- 
gions as well as narrower localities. 


If, for example, we had known as 
much and acted as_ effectively 
twenty and thirty and forty years 
ago as we do today in the devel- 
opment of the use of land in that 
great semi-arid strip in the center 
of our country which runs from the 
Canadian border to Texas, we could 
have prevented in great part the 
abandonment of thousands and 
thousands of farms in portions of 
ten States and thus prevented thr 
migration of thousands of destitute 
families from those areas into the 
States of Washington and Oregon 
and California. 


We would have done this by 
avoiding the plowing up of vast 
areas which should have been kept 
in grazing range and by stricter 
regulations to prevent overgrazing. 
At the same time we would have 
checked soil erosion, stopped the 
denudation of our forests and con- 
trolled disastrous fires. 


NO LIBERTY OF ‘‘DEPREDATION” 


Some of my friends, who talk 
glibly of the right of any individual 
to do anything he wants with any 
of his property, take the point of 
‘view that it is not the concern of 
Federal or State or local govern- 
ment to interfere with what they 
miscall “the liberty of the indi- 
vidual.” 

With them I do not agree and 
never have agreed, because, unlike 
them, I am thinking of the future 


of the Unted States. My concep- 
tion of liberty does not permit 
an individual citizen or group 


of citizens to commit acts of depre- 
dation against nature in such a way 
as to harm their neighbors, and 
especially to harm the future gener- 
ations of Americans. 


If many years ago we had had 
the necessary knowledge and espe- 
Cially the necessary willingness on 
the part of the Federal Government 
to act on it, we would have saved 
a sum which, in the last few years, 
has cost the taxpayers of the nation 
at least two billion dollars. 

Coming back to the watershed of 
the Columbia River, which covers 


(Continued on Page 9.]} 


PRESIDENT AND SENATOR—EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS 


| ere BORAH (left), speaking to a crowd of several thou- 
sand before the Idaho State House, expresses his pleasure in 
welcoming “our great President” to the State. The veteran Republi- 
can’s welcome to the President (right) and their luncheon together 
on the President's train provided one of the more interesting de- 
velopments on the presidential cross-country journey. 


—Wide World 


‘Mount Hood, Oregon 


| 


‘of two things: 


| JN the past few days I have in- 

| spected many great govern- 
mental activities—parks and_ soil 
protection sponsored by the Works 


| 
| 


Pregress Administration: our oldest | 


and best known naional park, un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service; great irrigation areas 
fathered by the Reclamation Service, 
and a few hours ago,a huge navi- 
gation and power dam built by the 
Army engineers. 

Now I find myself in one of our 
many national forests, here on the 
Slopes of Mount Hood. 

The people of the United States 
are singularly fortunate in having 
such great areas of the outdoors 
in the permanent possession of the 
people themselves — permanently 
available for many different forms 
of use. 

In the total of this acreage the 
national forests already play an im- 
portant part in our economy and as 
the years go by their usefulness is 
bound to expand. 


SAVING TIMBER STANDS 

We think of them, perhaps, as 
having the primary function of sav- 
ing our timber resources, but they 
do far more than that; much of the 
timber in them is cut and sold un- 
der scientific methods, and replaced 
on the system of rotation by new 
stands of many types of useful trees. 
Our. national forests, in addition, 
provide forage for livestock and 
game; they husband our water at 
its source; they mitigate floods and 
prevent the erosion of our soil. 

Last, but not least, our national 
forests will provide constantly in- 
creasing opportunity for recrea- 
tional use. This Timberline Lodge 
marks a venture made possible by 
emergency relief work, in order that 
we may test the workability of re- 
creational facilities installed by the 
Government itself and operated un- 
der its complete control. 


VALUE OF THE FORESTS 

Here, to Mount Hood, will come 
thousands of visitors in the coming 
years. Looking toward eastern Ore- 
gon, with its great livestock-raising 
areas, they will visualize the rela- 
tion between the cattle. ranches 
and the summer ranges in our for- 
ests. Looking westward and north- 
ward toward Portland and the Co- 
lumbia River, with their great lum- 
ber and other wood-using industries, 
they will understand the part which 
national forest timber will play in 
the support of this important ele- 
ment of Northwestern prosperity. 


“PLAY IN EVERY SEASON” 

Those who will follow me to Tim- 
berline Lodge on their holidays and 
vacations will represent the enjoy; 
ment of new opportunities for play 
in every season of the year. Among 
them will be many from the utter- 
most parts of our nation, travelers 
from the Middle West and the East 
and the South—Americans who are 
fulfilling a very desirable objective 
of citizenship—getting to know their 
country better. 


Boise, Idaho 


OVERNOR CLARK: And I am 
going to say what Senator Borah 
Said: “Friends and Neighbors.” 

I shall never forget this morning. 
And when I look back on today’s 
visit to Boise, I shall think chiefly 
First, the beautiful 
tree-lined streets, and secondly, 
your children. 

And I take it, being a Roosevelt, 
that you will follow a sound Roose- 
veltian creed and that the popula- 
tion is not going to die out. You 
know there is something about 
children and trees that makes me 
think of permanency. 


It isn't by any means one of the 


tasks of the President—the sole task 
to think about the present. One of 
the first obligations of the Presi- 
dency is to think about the future. 


WASTE OF NATIONAL RESOURCES - 


We have been through 150 
years of constitutional existence. 
In the past we have been a wasteful 
people. We have wasted natural re- 
sources and very often we have 
wasted human resources. And one 
of the reasons why the President of 
the United States ought to travel 
throughout the country and become 
familiar with every State is that he 
has a great obligation on him to 
think .about the duties when he is 
no longer President. To think about 
the next generation and the gener- 
ation after that. 

That is one reason why I am par- 
ticularly glad on this trip to see a 
part of the State of Idaho that I 
have never seen before. I have 
traveled through the eastern part 


of the State and through the north- 


ern part of the State, and now I 
am seeing something that makes 
me very proud of this part or the 
country. 

And in these travels I am not 
just thinking of the more or less 
petty problems of the day—the trials 
and disputes of the moment. I am 
trying to think of the bigger ob- 
jectives of American life—to think 
about planning. Planning isn’t much 


of a word, but there isn’t a better 
one. 


OR A BETTER AMERICA 

Trying to think about how we are 
to make a better America for those 
children I passed this morning; to 
think about the conservation of the 
natural resources of the country; to 
think about the greater prosperity 
of agriculture; to think about the 
saving of the timber; to think about 
a better coordination of our indus- 
trial activities and greater distribu- 
tion of our resources. That sounds 
like Senator Borah. 


And to think constantly of the in- 
fluence the United States should 
have on the rest of the world in be- 
half of peace. And that sounds like 
Senator Pope and Senator Borah, 
too. 


‘PLAIN FOLKS, ALL OF US’ 


I wish I could physically take time 
to spend more days and more weeks 
going about the country. There was 
an old mythologist who was sup- 
posed, every time his feet touched 
the ground, to redouble his strength: 
When I go about the country—after 
long weeks and months tied up in 
| Washington, for Washington is one 
| of the narrowest places in the world 
| —I feel that I regain my strength 
by 


just 
| people. 
| And so. my friends, I am grateful 
' to you for giving me this wonderful 
| reception today in the Capital of 
the State. 
I am grateful for your coming out 
| and saying “Howdy” today, just like 
the plain folks like all of us are. 
|g am happy to have made this ac- 
' quaintance. I hope some day to 
come back and renew it. I have had 
a wonderful morning, 
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No Fairy Tale! 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Passing of the PWA 


2. Counting the Jobless 


3. Problem of Parole 


ASSING of the Federal Public Works Adminis- 
tration brings critical analysis of its service 
to the country, with 64 per cent of commenting 


newspapers expressing appreciation of its contri-. 


bution to industry, and 36 per cent contending that 
its cost was too great for the benefits conferred. 


Permanent improvements in the States and re- 
covery of the heavy industries are c:adited to this 
federal agency in favorable comments, while the 
high cost in proportion to the projects undertaken 
is emphasized by critics. 

Most of the newspapers make comparisons with 
the rival agency, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and on the favorable side on behalf of the 
PWA is advanced the argument that it was suc- 
cessful in “pump-priming” and in permanent 
works, while the Hopkins organization is declared 
to have lacked efficiency, and is accused of waste. 

Chief objection voiced to the PWA is the charge 
that it built projects beyond the need of communi- 
ties, the support of which will be a continuing ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 


The Unemployment Census 


E unemployment census, for which plans have 
been completed with the decision to mail ques- 
tionnaires to 31,000,000 homes, is expected by 62 
per cent of commenting newspapers to result in a 


Cartoonist Web. Brown in the Akron Beacon Journal 


That’s What Everybody Thinks 


fair count of the unemployed, but 38 per cent con- 
tend it is likely to mean the useless expenditure 
of $5,000,000 allotted for the project. 

Approval comes from those who feel that the 
postal service is best able to do the work, while 
there is expectation that those who need relief will 
desire to record the fact. 


Failure of citizens, in many cases, tc know just 
what is expected of them is held by the critics to 
be fatal to accuracy of the count. 

It is declared that probably the result will be a 
sketchy, uncertain, and inadequate count in which 
little confidence can be placed. 


Checking Paroled Convicts 


HE proposed compact between 29 States for re- 

ciprocal action in the supervision of convicts 
freed on probation seems to 60 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers to promise a material im- 
provement in crime prevention and iaw enforce- 
ment. 

The argument in favor of the compact is that 
such an interstate agreement wil! give closer con- 
trol over paroled criminals who in the past have 
often evaded the purpose of parole by merely cross- 
ing a State boundary. 

Skeptics, however, fear that if laxity heretofore 
has marked the handling of parole cases, the evil 
is not likely to be remedied when the attempted 
supervision extends to larger areas. 


| 
| 
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THE SLUMP IN STOCK PRICES: AS 


EDITORS VIEW IT 


5) + 


a present uncertainty in the stock market 

and the lag in general business are in- 
terpreted by 88 per cent of commenting news- 
papers as due to taxation burdens and increas- 
ing. government control, combined with doubts 
of the future course of the Administration. The 
minority, however, deny that the stock market 
is a factor in the business situation and see no 
reason for pessimism. 


In addition to those who argue that fear of 
Administration policies restricts business, a 
substantial number of editors find that investors 
are alarmed over the failure of industry to pay 
dividends and consequently are hesitant to risk 
their money. Lack of profits is blamed upon 
government policies affecting business. 


Cartoonist Chamberlain in the Cortland (N. Y.) Standard 


s* 
CUT TERUL 
LACK OF DIVIDENDS When overconfidence 
1c puts stock prices too 
AS A DETERRENT hich,” explains the 
INVESTING PUBLIC Lynchburg (Va.) Ad- 


vance (Dem.), “there always is danger of a mar- 
ket crash. No such explanation can be given 
of recent price recessions. Not over-confidence, 
but lack of confidence is now the trouble.” 


Emphasizing the “vacillating” policies that 
governed credit control by the Government, the 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor (Ind.), states: 


“The trouble is that business isn’t able to 
gauge the probable effect of any of these moves, 
and therefore remains cautious. It can’t dis- 
cover any continuity to the philosophy which 
guides Washington and that breeds more cau- 
tion. What little it can discern of the Wash- 
ington philosophy doesn’t impress business as 
sound, and so caution is again necessary.” 
“The cumulative effect of watching the na- 
tional debt and taxes both soar at once is rais- 
ing the dickens with confidence,” observes the 
Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.). “The realiza- 
tion of the spiral of New Deal economic theory 
—higher wages, higher costs, higher prices— 
whirls management and labor into less turn- 
over, less profit and less employment and is be- 


A Drop in the Bucket! 


ginning to make business men, politicians and 
labor leaders green about the gills.” 


“The policy of cau- 
VANISHING PROFITS tion, which undoubtedly 


GIVEN AS CAUSE OF prevails in_ influential 
BUSINESS TIMIDITY financial quarters today,” 


states the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “seems 
justified by the trend of events. Corporate in- 
vestors received in dividends last year 7.5 per 
cent of the total national income. It is indicated 
that they will receive less in 1937; this when the 
income of the country in general is increasing. 

“Rapidly rising overliead costs may cause 
many concerns to curtail activities. 
cannot continue its march toward 
normalcy if profits are non-existent.” 

“Business is feeling the pinch of curtailed 
buying,” according to the Sioux City Tribune 
(Ind.). 

“That accounts in no small degree for the re- 
cent slowing down of retail merchandising in 
the larger cities. 


The nation 
economic 


wi 


“In a sense, Main Street has been splurging as 
Wall Street splurged in 1928 and 1929—with 
borrowed money. Main Street will pay up in due 
time, probably 100 cents’on the dollar, too, which 
is better than a lot of the Wall Street plungers 
did. But Main Street must have time or find 
something new to use for money.” 


“Recovery,” says Connellsville (Pa.) Courier 
(Ind.), “has been slower in the United States 
than in other parts of the world. A restoration 
of 1929 conditions may not be expected before 
the middle or end of 1938. ... Business may 
not develop a stride in the direction of recovery 
until its present hesitation is overcome, which 
may not occur for six or nine months.” 

“One hesitates to make any kind of commit- 
ment, either in business or the financial mar- 
kets,” states the New York Herald-Tribune 
(Rep.), “because he does not know from week 
to week, or evVen from hour to hour, whether the 
Miracle Maker at Washington is going to pull 
a white rabbit from his pocket—or a piece of 
lead pipe. Why should the markets not be thin? 
What other possible kind of market could one 
expect in the uncertainty such as now prevails?” 


Efforts on the part of 


t 
OF puBLIC INTEREST NeW “ork Baxchenge 
to determine how much 


IN WALL STREET : of the selling of stocks 
has been domestic and how much for foreign ac- 


counts are commented upon by the Knoxville 
Journal (Ind.), which says: 


DOUBT EXPRESSED 


“There was a time, in 1929 and prior years, 
when folks had just about given up working 
because of the fascinating ticker-tape which 
piled up paper profits so rapidly that the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life seemed silly. 

“If this drop in the market had taken place 
then, the country would have been aghast. The 
fact that the way the market is behaving has 
caused little stir among the masses of people 
appears to be confirmation that the great ma- 
jority of people are busy and only those are 
taking chances with their money in Wall Street 
who can afford it, or, if they can’t, should know 
better than to do it.” 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES NEWS 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 

Thinks Black Should Resign 

Sir:—In your “Washington Whispers” 
Sept. 6 was printed the following: “Law- 
yers are scheduled to be the next group 
to come under the concentrated fire of 
Government officials, led by President 
Roosevelt.” In his Constitution Day 
speech, Sept. 17, the President singled 
out the nation’s lawyers and the courts 
as the targets of his vengeance, referring 
to them with scorn and derision, thus 
further encouraging public contempt for 
legal processes. 

Taking into consideration Mr. Roose- 
velt’s bitterness over the defeat of his 
Court-packing scheme and the haste and 
secrecy surrounding Mr. Black’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court, one cannot 
help but feel that the underlying mo- 
tive was a deliberate attempt to discredit 
our highest tribunal in the eyes-of the 
people, to facilitate the Court’s conver- 
sion into a political unit subservient to 
the Executive. 

Americans, demand the resignation or 
removal of Hugo L. Black from the 
United States Supreme Court! 
Oakland, Calif. E. A. LINDAHL. 

x * 


Did the KKK Elect Coolidge? 
Sir:—You make so much fuss about 
Mr. Black being a KKK? You have for- 
gotten about the KKK electing Coolidge 
as President. W. T. SWEAT. 
Galesburg, IIl. 
x * * 


Wants the President Impeached 
Sir:—Mr. Justice Black is being cen- 
sured for having accepted appointmens 
to the Supreme Court without disclosing 
his past or present relationship to the 
Ku Klux Klan. But was it any worse 


‘for him to accept this nomination and 


confirmation by his fellow Senators than 
it was for Mr. Roosevelt to offer him the 
position without adequate investigation 
of the charges? 

Before the last election there was rea- 


son to believe that Mr. Roosevelt, if re- 
elected, intended to pack the Supreme 
Court. Characteristically, he evaded this 
charge and his party spokesmen denied 
it as utterly false. 

The Black appointment is an anti- 
climax to a long series of fiascos re- 
sulting from Mr. Roosevelt's hairtrigger 
attempts at one-man Government. Are 
we going to tolerate and condone czar- 
ism.in the White House for another 
three or seven years, or are there enough 
Congressmen and Senators with the 
courage of their convictions to impeach 
the President as provided in our Con- 
stitution? I believe that there are. 

GEORGE M. ZIMMERMAN. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wants Changes on Supreme Court 

Sir:—You don’t need to point your 
finger at Président Roosevelt and tell 
us he is the one who has stirred up 
class hatred. Place the blame squarely 
and honestly where it belongs. The 
worshippers of the golden calf have no 
one to blame but themselves... . 

We are not communists. We’re just 
every-day Democratic Americans, who 
haven’t received any comfort or con- 
sideration from that legal extension 
service for monopolies generally re- 
ferred to as the United States Supreme 
Court. We are not attacking the Court 
as an institution, but men within it, like 
Pierce Butler, 

The very ones who ballyhoo about 
preservation of the Constitution are the 
ones who have torn it bit by bit with 
the help of the reactionary-plutocratic 
members of our Supreme Court. And 
then talk about democracy. What an 
insult! C. M. BRAGER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

x* * 


Running Away from a Dilemma? 
Sir:—Methinks it might be whispered 
by the President, as often he has said 
over the radio aloud, “we planned it 
that way,” concerning his evacuation to 
the Pacific Coast, while at the same 
time Hugo Black is due to reach Ameri- 
can soil on the Atlantic coast. Cir- 
cumstances of close contact would em- 
barrass the situation confronting both 
parties. The President’s trip to the 
West coast furnished a running away 


from responsibility. The Black trip 
abroad under the circumstances was just 
a link in the chain to protect all con- 
cerned. 

Many Senators who supported Black's 
confirmation now attempt to alibi their 
indorsemenit, claiming they were without 
knowledge of Black’s connection with 
the Klan. The record shows Black’s con- 
firmation was railroaded through the 
Senate. Why? Simply to prevent an 
investigation of the charges mentioned 
by Senator Burke. 
Davenport, Ia. 

x k * 


Reprisals Against Senators 

Sir:—You go beyond any reason in 
your condemnation of the Administra- 
tion. You are driving the more liberal 
Republicans to the Democratic party. 
We, the people, all know that Mr. Roose- 
velt is striving to help the common 
man.... 

Senator Copeland bit the dust in New 
York. The same treatment is in store 
for Van Nuys of Indiana and Vic Dona- 
hey of Ohio; he has lost the support of 
the Ohio voters. GEORGE W. COOK. 
Marion, Ohio. 

x k * 


Opposes Meddling With Court 

Sir:—I do wish every man and woman 
in these United States could read your 
paper. I feel that then our Supreme 
Court and our Constitution would be 
safe from this very fearful meddling by 
those who lean too near a one-man- 
power Government. 

Dalton, Ga. MRS. L. G. C. JUDD. 
* 
‘“Hair-Trigger Government” 

Sir:—We think your “Hair-Trigger 
Government” editorial one of the best 
yet and wish every thinking person in 
the United States could read it. Should 
think some of Mr. Roosevelt’s real friends 
would advise him to slide down off his 
high horse and get his feet on solid 
ground. CHARLES THORP. 
New Port Richey, Fla. 


Are Black Defenders Liberals? 
Sir:—Your “Hair-Trigger Government” 
editorial breathes conservative bigotry of 
the worst type. When I read such edi- 
torials I am reminded that breeders of 
class hatred are not confined to your 


quotation-mark liberals. I see little in 
your editorial page but a definite, con- 
tinuous attempt to indict all liberalism. 
Being a conservative yourself, you don’t 
seem to know the difference between 
liberals and Hitlerites. 

Salisbury, N. C. A. P. 


Neglecting the Long-Range View 
Sir:—Without doubt we are facing the 
most serious conditions that have ever 
faced this country. ... Personally, 1 
think the changed mental attitude is 
perhaps the worst thing about it all. 
Too many are willing to accept the 
things of the moment without thought 
of how this might affect the future. 
Too many getting money from the Gov- 
ernment, without any thought as_ to 
where this money is coming from, either 
now or later. Too many willing to let 
Mr. Roosevelt have his own way, re- 
gardless of the trends and tendencies, 
and without thinking that high and 
lofty principles, merely given lip-service, 
can be used to weld chains equally as 
strong as those hammered out with in- 
vective on the anvil of hate and greed. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. A. B. COLE. 


* 


New Deal Vacations 
Sir:—What an example it would have 


STRETTON. 


.been to the economic royalists had the 


New Deal Royalists taken simple vaca- 
tions in the United States and given the 
price of their European tours for vaca- 
tions for the poor in their States. 

When, in Massachusetts, we got per- 
sonal appeals from a committee, of 
which Senator Wagner is a member. for 
money to send New York boys to camp, 
it was natural that we should scan the 
society notes to find out what New York 
New Dealers were doing with their earn- 
ings. The young scions of New Dealers, 
although their families possess luxurious 
summer homes—from Campobello Island 
to Cape Cod—all fled to European capi- 
tals. 

Even the great liberal, Supreme Court 
Justice Black, apparently cashed his first 
check of $666.66 for his arduous duties 
from August 12 to the end of the month, 
for a steamer ticket. I do not imagine 
that one ill-housed, ill-fed and ill- 
clothed Alabamian was the better for it. 
Melrose, Mass. BEATRICE ABBOTT. 


Cartoonist Homan in the United Features Syndicate 
Something he’s Outgrown? 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Wage and Hour Bill 


2. Stock Exchange Regulation 


3. Federal Spending Policies 


gear that an effort will be made in the com- 

ing session of Congress to pass a méasure giving 
Federal control over wages and hours in industry, 
revives the press discussion with 60 per cent of 
commenting newspapers in opposition to such leg- 
islation. 

It is maintained that the minimum wage, coupled 
with regulation of hours, would mean that through 
the establishment of a board to administer the 
law, the Executive, acting through such board, 
would be master of the industries of the nation, 
great and small. 

Supporters of the legislation contend that the 
law would be beneficial as a means of enforcing a 
general living-wage level, and that, in some States, 
it would improve the conditions of colored labor. 


Wall Street and Its Control 


OMPLAINTS that rigid rules established by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission have af- 
fected adversely trading in the Stock Exchange are 
renewed in the discussion of recent fluctuations in 


‘the market. 


The matter is considered particularly in the light 
of statements by the new chairman, William O. 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


Douglas, 
standards. 


The stand taken by the new chairman is in- 
dorsed by 55 per cent of commenting newspapers, 
which take the view that the stock exchange should 
be a market to cater primarily to the public’s de- 
sire for safe investment. 


In the judgment of 45 per cent of the press rigid 
regulation may prove less effective than vigilant 
Supervision of trading methods by officials of the 
Exchange. 


that he would maintain conservative 


The President and the Budget 


DITORIAL sentiment is practically unanimous in 

assailing the President’s defense of his spend- 

ing record made in his Cheyenne, Wyo., address. 

His statement that the Government is solvent, de- 

Spite the excessive expenditures, is countered by 

the argument that taxation will be the aftermath 
of the deficits and borrowing. 


It is contended that he made no reference to the 
inevitable burden of taxation and that the develop- 
ment of a political machine based on the use of 
Federal money is a serious menace to the nation. 


On the question of solvency, the argument is 
made that to maintain that the United States Gov- 
ernment can continue to live beyond its means and 
to meet the annual deficit by issuing bonds and 
more bonds is in direct contradiction of fiscal and 
economic laws. 


As to the solution of the budget problem, opin- 
ions voiced by the editors in general agree that it 
depends upon economy and higher taxes. Nearly 
all insist that a curtailment of Federal spending 
can be accomplished but there is great diversity of 
opinion on methods to increase tax revenue. 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howara Newspapers | ‘ | 5 hi | 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


World PERSISTS; POWERS HESITATE 


+ about the Asiatic crisis, leading to +; 


© + 


Protests no check to bombing. 
Il Duce and Der Fuehrer. 
Revolt in Ethiopia. Civil 
trouble in Brazil. 


F the American State Department 
| pene hoped that its protests, in 
the name of humanity and on basis 
of international law, would have any 
effect in checking ruthless Japanese 
bombing of the civilian populace in 
Chinese cities, it was destined for 
disappointment last week. 

Back from Tokio came Japan’s 
reply to the American protest note 
of Sept. 22. Japan revealed her in- 
tention of continuing her course in 
China, undeterred by adverse ex- 
pressions of world opinion. Bomb- 
ing of the cities was strategically 
necessary, the Tokio note declared. 
And, in face of slaughter of thou- 
sands of civilians, it insisted the in- 
tent had been to attack only mili- 
tary establishments. 

The note conveyed a reminder that 
official advance warnings had been 
given for foreigners in the threat- 
ened areas to remove to places of 
safety. Identical in text was this 
reply with a similar one sent in re- 
sponse to French official protests. 

Also, Secretary Hull disclosed, an 
unsatisfactory answer came a month 
ago to an American note sent Aug. 
17, serving notice that the United 
States would hold Japan liable for 
injury to American citizens and 
damage to American property. The 
Japanese in a note delivered Aug. 
31, it was revealed, rejected in prin- 
ciple the contention that they were 
liable for damages sustained by 
neutrals. 

What will be the next American 
move? State Department officials 
were noncommittal. The center of 
interest shifted to Geneva. There 
the League of Nations, it was ex- 
pected, would take some action 


procedure in which the United 
States might or might not see its 
way clear to collaborate. Our Am- 
bassador to Switzerland; Leland Har- 
rison, continued to sit in as an ob- 
server at sessions of the League of 
Nations Advisory Committee on the 
Far Eastern Situation. 

Evidence that the American Gov- 
ernment was dissatisfied with the 
Japanese replies was offered in a 
statement issued by Secretary Hull 
warmly avproving a resolution con- 
demnatory of Japanese bombing 
tactics, which was prepared by the 
Advisory Committee and unani- 
mously adopted by the League As- 
sembly, 


THE LEAGUE AND JAPAN 

The League resolution, after de- 
ploring heavy loss of life among 
civilians, including “a great number 
of women and children,” asserted 
that ‘there is no excuse for such acts 
which have aroused horror and in- 
dignation throughout the world,” 
and it “solemnly condemned them.” 

Japanese official circles were 
promptly abuzz with counter-indig- 
nation at the League resolution. 
Tokio naval officials were quoted as 
declaring that by. basing its resolu- 
tions on “partial reports or uni- 
lateral assertions” the League As- 
sembly had exposed itself “to the 
charge of being extremely flippant,” 
for “ever since the outbreak of the 
China incident the Japanese naval 
air forces have been strictly con- 
fining their bombing operations to 
Chinese tioops and military estab- 
lishments.” 

But the tide of world indignation 
and moral protest continued to 
mount. In England and some otf 
the Britis dominions it took the 
form of a growing popular move- 
ment to boycott the purchase of 
Japanese-made goods. In New York 
City a mass meeting was held at 
Madison Square Garden to launch 
a similar movement in this country. 

Meanwhile, Japanese bombing 
raids continued, though with some- 
what abated intensity. And the 


SHANGHAI—BUSINESS AS USUAL 
LTHOUGH the windows of the Shanghai branch of the National 
+& City Bank of New York are boarded up and sandbag barriers 
have been erected in front of the building, business is still being 
conducted inside to the accompaniment of shells screaming from 
Japanese, and Chinese batteries. 


—Wide World 


military struggle, which the United 
States has refused to recognize of- 
ficially as a “war,” lest that would 
mean invoking our Neutrality Act 
and interrupting our commerce to 
Japan and China, continued with 
increasing numbers of troops in- 
volved and mounting casualties, as 
Japanese armies pressed their at- 
tack against stubborn Chinese re- 
sistance in the region of Shanghal 
and at various points in North 
China. 


TWO DICTATORS MEET 

At Berlin Tast week huge crowds 
velled themselves hoarse in acclaim 
of the two dictators, Germany’s 
Hitler and Italy’s Mussolini. The 
latter had gone to pay the former 
an Official visit. He was entertained 
with the panoply of the Reich’s 
newly forged military might, on 
display in reviews and war games. 

As culminating event Of the visit, 


, the former Austrian paper hanger 


and the Italian blacksmith’s. son, 


> who between them rule 115,000,000 « 


people, stood on the same platform 
and addressed a_ rain-drenched 
crowd of three million persons (ac- 
cording to the official estimate) 
gathered in and around the Berlin 
Olympic stadium, 

In succession, amid vociferous 
“heils” of the throng, while search- 
lights played on the mingled flags of 
Italy and Germany, the two dicta- 
tors gave pledges of mutual coopera- 
tion and solidarity. The Rome- 
Berlin axis—on which rolls the jug- 
gernaut of mighty armed security— 
offers the greatest assurance for Eu- 
opean peace, they said. 


“The Europe of tomorrow will turn ; 


to Fascism to save itself from Bol- 
shevism,” shouted Mussolini, brand- 
ishing his fists to emphasize his 
oratory. Their meeting together, de- 
clared Hitler, was a “manifestation 
whose aim is to assure peace for na- 
tions which are proud of... activity 
and determination.” 


The Berlin fraternization of the 
two dictators was generally regarded 
as a grandly hippodromed display 
to impress the rest of Europe with 
the solidarity of Nazi and Fascist 
aims and action. But less ostenta- 
tiously staged were the manifesta- 
tions of a stiffening Anglo-French 
entente. 


NO THREE-POWER CONFERENCE 


From France and England went an 
invitdeion to Italy to attend a three- 
power conference on the future of 
the non-intervention policy in 
Spain. To this invitation the Duce 
sent a refusal. He was well enough 
aware of the conference’s purpose— 
to demand that Italy withdraw her 
“volunteers” from participating on 
the side of the rebels in the Spanish 
civil war. 

Italian refusal to pull her troops 
out of Spain was generally expected 
to be followed by an end of the non- 
intervention policy in which Italy, 
nominally, and the other European 
nations have been cooperating. And 
with the end of non-intervention, 
France, it was expected, would open 


+ her southern frontier to permit an 4 ers 


influx of supplies and men to help 
the Spanish loyalist cause. 

At Geneva, the League of Nations 
Political Commission drafted a 
Strongly worded resolution backing 
up the aims of the three-power con- 
ference, and threatening that unless 
Italy takes her troops out of Spain, 
the non-intervention policy would be 
abandoned by all the nations con- 
cerned. 

In the Mediterranean, however, 
Italy gained her demand that she be 
permitZed to control a vital portion 
of the anti-piracy patrol] against 
marauding submarines, Altering ar- 
rangements made by the nine powers 
that agreed to the Nyon pact, Italy 
was assigned to a beat in the piracy 
patrol between Sicily and the Trip- 
olitan coast in Africa, 

From farther east in Africa last 
week came rumblings of widespread 
revolt in Italy’s recently conquered 
colony of Ethiopia. 


TROUBLE IN BRAZIL 


With battle news thus coming 
from three continents—Asia, Europe 
and Africa—South America also en- 
tered the spotlight playing on areas 
of feverish world disturbance last 
week. The Government of Brazil 
took strict measures against a re- 
ported impending civil uprising. A 
“state of war” for a 90-days period 
was declared, with maval and mili- 
tary forces mobilized to thwart any 
attempted ievolt. Danger was said 
to be feared from communists, The 
Brazil military authorities reported 
they had intercepted secret corre- 
spondence from the Comintern in 
Russia, carrying instructions for a 
swift coup of Leftist elements aimed 
at seizure of the government at Rio. 


Brazil has been having sporadic 
troubles, with riots, political trials 
and executions, since the Leftist up- 
rising of November, 1935. The new 
measures taken by the government 
against revolt necalled the fact that 
earlier this year negotiations were 
on the point of being consummated 
for the loan of six American destroy- 


to the Brazil navy. In face of 
protests in Argentina and signs of 
some American popular reaction 
against the plan, Congress failed to 
approve it and it was not carried 
through, though the State Depart- 
ment indicated the project had not 
been definitely abandoned. 


Popericoht 1949 Trecerr & Cn. 


Chesterfield 


tobaccos 


... Lheyll give you MORE PLEASURE 
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..-because theyte 
made of MILD RIPE 


READING: around 
the WORLD 


Now and then, don’t you read a 
Magazine or newspaper article that 
Speeds up your .brain and gives 
you ideas? 


But naturally you see relatively few 
magazines and newspapers. 


To prepare The DIGEST depart- 
ment called, “Reading Around the 
World”, a large staff of editors 
must first read virtually every 
worthwhile magazine and newspaper 
of the civilized world. The cream 
is skimmed. Each article selected 
is condensed without changing its 
literary form. As a result, “Reade : 
ing Around the World” is the ese 2 
sence of current world thought. : 


Primarily, this department is a 
service, It is valued by busy men 
and women doing important work, 
who have limited time for reading 
but who must know everything that 
matters, 


But it would be a dull-witted per= 
son who could drop The Digest 
before he had read every word in 
“Reading Around the World”, For 
it’s great reading. 
To enjoy The DIGEST is evidence 
of Brains. The possession of brains 
is indicative of earning power, ‘ 
About half a million people enjoy 
The DIGEST. 


ALBERT SHAW, JR, 
Publisher of 


The Diges 


233 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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SHEILA BARRETT FEATURED 
IN GAY NEW ENTERTAINMENT 


America’s most famous mimic and f 
satirist is back again at Rockefeller | 
Center Roof with a new series of her 

brilliant and amusing character. 

sketches... Other features of the 

Autumn Season include: DARIO and | 

DIANE, superb dance duo.., 

“SENATOR” FORD, Yankee humor. | 

ist, who deflates in comic vein our 

best “stuffed shirts’... Dance musia 

by AL DONAHUE and his orchestra, 


and EDDIE LE BARON'S tango-rhumba 
band... 6:30 until 3 A.M. nightly, ' 
except Sundays... Call Clrcle 6-1400. | 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF, [im 
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ee eyour best prospects in New York are the alert, intelli- 


gent, progressive families reached by The Sun. This 


newspapers appeal is to the market's first families— 
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people first in the ability to appreciate merit and new- 


ness in a product and first in ability to actually buy. 


NEW YORK 


SELL NEW YORK’S FIRST FAMILIES FIRST 
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+ People of the Week * 


Marriner S. Eccles, 


On His Judgment Depends Flow 
Of Federal Reserve Funds 


NOTHER step to increase the 
amount of money available at 
banks for borrowing has reminded 
Washington of the, important role 
that Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, plays 
in Administration councils. 


tioned in announcement of the 
latest loosening of Reserve regula- 


Friday, 
evidence of the Eccles philosophy 
in the decision to act at that time. 
Stock prices had been going down. 
Question arose whether an ex- 
tended business decline lay ahead. 
Currency i: 
the servant of 
man, the 
view of this 
one-time Mor- 
mon missionary 
to the Scotch, 
and can 
“managed” to 
help guide away 
from depression 
pitfalls and 
from danger- 
ous prosperity 
peaks. ‘His outspokenness last 
spring against too-rapid commodity 
price increases and emphasis on the 
need for greater production to sta- 
bilize recovery demonstrated, never- 
theless, that he does not rely alto- 
gether on currency management. 
Son of a Scotchman who amassed 
wealth in northwestern. lumber, Mr. 
‘Eccles has in him that ready per- 
ception of facts attributed to the 
_ Scots. Looking back, it seems al- 
most as though he predicted “there 
will be a recession—unless. .. .” 
Something of -a-gift-for fore- 


Marriner S. Eccles 


The News in 1919. A mind as pene- 
trating as his eyes aided his rise 
both on the newspaper and as a 
political figure in the State. 
William G. McAdoo, now Senator 
from California, selected Mr. Milton 
to direct his publicity campaign in 


| seeking the Democratic presidential 


nomination in 1924. Four years later 
the Tennessean was among those 


| who opposed Alfred E. Smith’s nom- 


| ination. 
Although his name was not men- | 


Thinking in international terms 
will not be new to him on duty in 


| the trade agreements division of the 
tions, which became effective last | 


insiders detected another | 


knowledge was indicated by recom- | 


mendations 
committee in 1933 on how 


he made to a Senate | 
to com- | 


bat depression. He advocated huge | 


public spending, agricultural pro- 
duction control, bank deposit guar- 
antees, securities regulation and 
other measures which have come 
with the New Deal. He did not then 
know the Roosevelt advisers, but an 
accidental 
them resulted in a discussion which 
showed their minds ran largely to- 
gether. 
The Senators learned he had 
worked at logging while going 
through Brigham Young College in 
Utah, had devoted his life to bank- 
ing and finance since he was 24 in 
1914, and that institutions holding 


meeting with some of | 


$50,000,000 had weathered depres- | 


sion without loss to depositors un- 
der his direction. At their behest, 


he consented in 1934 to enter Gov- | 
ernment seivice as Assistant to the © 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


His | 


former Republicanism was no deter- | 


rent. 


Because the President and he saw 


eye to eye on the responsibilities 
and opportunities of tie Federal 
Reserve System, Mr. Eccles was se- 
lected for the chairmanship within 
a year. Life in that office has been 
for him much as before he sur- 
rendered his banking connections— 


mostly work. Now and then he en- — 


joys a party or a round of golf; but 
mostly it is a case of being at his 
desk or secluding himself with Mrs. 
Eccles and their two sons. and 
daughter. 


George F. Milton, 


Tennessee Editor to Publicize 
The Hull Foreign Trade Ideals 


O further his ideal of freeing in- 
ternational trade from artificial 
barriers, Secretary Hull last week 


chose a friend skilled in the respon- 
sibilities and practicalities of news- | 
paper work, George Fort Milton, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Chatta- 
nooga News 


wx selection 
e and its purposes 
brought imme- 
diate praise, ac- 
Fcompanied by 
‘reminders of 


Ee Mr. Milton. 
Those familiar 
with his stud- 


per A. Douglas and 
George F. Milton Andrew John- 
son, however, predicted the under- 
standing shown therein would be 
brought to bear to surmount the 
difficulties. 

Expected to serve up to nine 
months in this, his first national of- 
fice, the 42-year-old editor probably 
will devote himself principaitiv to 
promotion of a wider public under- 
standing and acceptance of the re- 
ciprocal tariff trading policy. To 
that task he brings a reputation for 
aggressive, pointed writing that 
has reached beyond the boundaries 
of his native Tennessee. 

War service in the artillery inter- 
vened between Mr. Milton’s gradu- 
ation from the Universities of Ten- 
nessee and Virginia and his joining 


ies of Stcphen | 


Department of State. The United 
States has an obligation, in his opin- 
ion, both to encourage world trade 
and to assure that its neutrality pol- 
icy ‘shall not hamper or embarrass 
the collective action of the nations 
in enforcing or establishing peace.” 

The two friends doubt:ess will wel- 
come the opportunity ‘vo relax to- 
gether again at times as well as 
work. Many of their hours were 


e.. | spent together at the peace con- 


ference in Buenos Aires ‘ast Decem- 
ber, when Mr. Milton accompanied 
Mr. Hull there by special invitation. 


F. H. Stinchfield, 


Doughty Champion of Lawyers 
In Role of Public Servants 


HE aggressiveness of Frederick H. 
Stinchfieéld in opening the con- 
vention of the American Bar Associ- 
ation last week reminded old friends 
of football days at Bates College in 
Maine. 

Again his jaw was set as he up- 
held the legal profession in reply 
to President Roosevelt. Speaking in 
Kansas City as president of the as- 
sociation, he envisioned a struggle 
between the Administration and 
members of the bar. He was ready. 
' chance of sur- 
vival whatever, 
except one,” he 
warned. “It is 
that the people 
of the United 
States have 
faith in our 
claims of wish- 
ing the best for 
| the country.” 

_ may 
F. H. Stinchfield have to choose 
between us,” Mr. Stinchfield said, 
apparently addressing his words to 
the country. That realistic attitude 
has characterized him since he went 
from Harvard Law School into 
private practice in 1906. 

The Minneapolis lawyer made his 
own choice several years after sup- 
porting the Democratic ticket. in 
1932. Dissatisfaction with New Deal 
policies led him to join the Ameri- 
can. Liberty League and to vote the 
Republican ticket in the last cam- 
paign. 

The energy manifest on the grid- 
iron, the track and tennis courts in 
his undergraduate days has been 
spent principally since in applica- 
tion to the law. 
in 1909, he became better acquainted 
with business probléms through in- 
terests in real estate and holding 
companies. 

Description of the Constitution by 
the President as a “laymen’s com- 
pact” especially aroused Mr. Stinch- 
field. If that is so, he told the As- 
sociation, “we may bow in respect 
to the 23 men of the Constitutional 
Convention who were not lawyers, 
to any 23 men who, in a month of 
conference, could so completely 
silence and dominate 32 lawyers.” 

Other remarks attracted even 
more attention, however, in light 
of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt and 
he were in Harvard at the same 
time and how their careers have va- 
ried since. Said Mr. Stinchfield: 

“It may be agreed that lawyers 
themselves may doubt whether one 


| who enters politics immediately after 


graduation from college and there- 
after spends his life as holder of 
public office in his State and at 
Washington can be called a lawyer. 
But whoever answers that descrip- 
tion has always assumed his right 
to tell the world what the Consti- 
tuition means, lawyer or no lawyer.” 


After moving west 
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[Continued From Page 5.] 


the greater part of the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and a 
part of Montana, it'is increasingly 
important that we think of that re- 
gion as a unit and especially in 
terms of the whole population of 
that area as it is today and as we 
expect it will be 50 and even a 100 
years from now. 


URGES POWER DISTRIBUTION 

I appreciate and understand fully 
the desire of some who live close 
to some of the great sourées of 
power in this watershed to seek the 
advantages which come from ge- 
ographical proximity. 

More ‘han eight years ago, when 
I became Governor of the State of 
New York, we developed plans for 
the harnessing of the St. Lawrence 
River and the production of a vast 
amount of cheap power. The good 
people who lived within a few miles 
of the proposed dam were enthused 
by the prospect of building up a 
huge manufacturing center close to 
the source of the power—another 
Pittsburgh—a vast city of whirling 
machinery. 

It was a natural dream, but 
wiser counsels prevailed and the 
Government of the State laid down 
a policy based on the distribution 
of the proposed power to as wide an 
area as the science of the transmis- 
sion would permit. 


We felt that the Governor and the + 


Legislature of the State owed it to 
the people in the smaller commun- 
ties for hundreds of miles around to 
give them the benefit of cheap elec- 
tricity in their homes and their 
farms and their shops. 


POLICY OF WIDER USE 

And, while the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect is still on paper, I have no doubt 
of its ultimate development, and of 
the application of the policy of the 
widest possible use when the elec- 
tric current starts to flow. 

That is why in developing elec- 
tricity from this Bonneville Dam, 
from the Grand Coulee Dam and 
from other dams to be built on the 
Columbia and its tributaries, the 
policy of the widest use ought to 
prevail. The transmission of elec- 
tricity is making such _ scientific 
strides today that we can well visual- 
ize a date, not far distant, when 
every community in this great area 
will be wholly electrified. | 

It is because I am thinking of 
the nation and the region 50 years 
from now that I venture the further 
prophecy that as time passes we will 
do everything in our power to en- 
courage the building up of the 
smaller communities of the United 
States. Today many people are be- 
ginning to realize that there is in- 
herent weakness in cities which be- 
came too large and 
strength in a wider geographical 
distribution of population. 


inherent | 


An over-large city 
meets problems caused by over- 
size. Real estate values and rents 
become too high; the time con- 
sumed in going from one’s home to 
one’s work and back again becomes 
excessive; congestion of streets and 
other transportation problems arise; 
truck gardens disappear because 
the backyard is too small; the cost 
of living of the average family rises 
far too high. 

Their healthiest growth actually 
depends on a simultaneous healthy 
growth of every smaller community 
within a radius of hundreds of miles. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 
Your situation in the Northwest 
is in this respect no different from 


the situation in the other great 
regions of the nation. That is why 
it has been proposed in the Congress 
that regional planning boards be 
set up for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing the planning for the future in 
seven or eight natural geographical 
regions. 

You will have read here as else- 
where many misleading and utterly 
untrue statements in some papers 
by some politicians that this pro- 
posed legislation would set up all- 
powerful authorities which would 
destroy State lines, take away local 
government and make what people 
call a totalitarian or authoritarian 
or some other kind of a dangerous 
national centralized control. 


inevitably + 


Most people realize that the ex- 
act opposite is the truth—that re- 
gional commissions will be far more 
closely in touch with the needs of 
all the localities and all the people 
in their respective regions than a 
system of plans which originates in 
the capital of the nation. 


By decentralizing as I have pro- 
posed, the Chief Executive, the va- 
rious government departments and 
the Congress itself will be able to 
get from each region a carefully 
worked out plan each year—a plan 
based on future needs, a plan which 
will seek primarily to help all the 
people of the region without un- 
duly favoring any one locality or 
discriminating against any other. 

In other words, the responsibility 
of the Federal Government for the 
welfare of its citizens will not .come 
from the top in the form of un- 
planned, hit-or-miss appropriations 
of money, but will progress to the 
national capital from the ground up 
—from the communities and coun- 
ties and States which lie within 
each of the logical geographical 
areas. 

Another great advantage will be 
served by this process of planning 
from the bottom up. Under our 
laws the President submits to the 
Congress an annual budget — a 
budget which, by the way, we expect 
to have definitely balanced by the 
next fiscal year. 

In this budget we know how much 


can properly be expended for the 


| development of our natural re- 


sources, the protection of our soil, 
the construction of our highways, 
and buildings, the maintenance of 
our harbors and channels and all 
the other elements which fall under 
the general heading of publie works. 

By regional planning it will be 
vastly easier for the executive 
branch and the Congress to deter- 
mine how the proportions for 
the following year shal. be fitted 
most fairly and equitably into the 
total amount which our national 
pocketbook allows us safely to spend. 


BETTER THAN ARMAMENT 
Truly, in the construction of this 
dam we have had our eyes on the 
future of the nation. Its cost will 
be returned to the people of the 
United States many times over in 
the improvement of navigation and 
transportation, the cheapening of 
electric power, and the distribution 
of the power to hundreds of small 
communities within a great radius. 


As I look upon Bonneville Dam to- 
day, I cannot help the thought that 
instead of spending, as some nations 
do, half their national income in pil- 
ing up armaments and more arma- 
ments for purposes of war, we in 
America are wiser in using our 
wealth on projects like this which 
will give us more wealth, better liv- 
ing and greater happiness for our 
children. 
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What the Press Thinks 


Of Justice Black's Speech 


on press of the nation hav- 
ing evaluated Justice 
Black's explanation of his Ku 
Klux Klan affiliation and his 
subsequent record in the Na- 
tional Legislature reveal in 
their editorial columns differ- 
' ent views on the same problem. 
To present a cross-section of 
“comment, full text editorials 
from the New York Times and 
the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and excerpts from other lead- 
ing newspapers in various geo- 
graphic regions, printed the 
morning after Justice Black’s 
speech, are given herewith. 


The New York Times: 
“MR. BLACK’S REPLY” 

If Mr. Justice Black had been able 
to deny his earlier association with 
the Ku Klux Klan, a simple state- 
ment of a few words would have 
been sufficient for the purpose. 
That statement could have been 
made in Paris weeks ago. It could 
have been made vromptly, as soon 
as the question was raised by news- 
paper articles alleging his Klan 
membership; for bezore even a word 
of news about those charges ap- 
peared in print Mr. Black was of- 
fered an opportunity to deny them. 
He rejected that opportunity, as he 
rejected subsequent cpportunities. 
The simple statement of denial of 
past membership in the Klan was 


never made. It is now clear why !1t 
was never made. The charge was 
true. 


Resort to a radio broadcast has 
now given Mr. Black an opportunity 
to accompany a belated admission 
of the charge with a defense of his 
own record in the Senate and a firm 
declaration of his belief in Ameri- 
can traditions of tolerance and free- 
dom. What he says on the latter 
subject is entirely praiseworthy. But 
it does not erase the fact that a 
man who once wore the peaked hood 
of the Ku Klux Klan now sits upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

As Mr. Black described the situa- 
. tion in his address last night, the 
episode of his Klan membership lies 
in the dim and unimportant past. 
What matters now, he believes, is nus 
record in the Senate. But in this 
record there is one fact which 
reaches directly back to touch his 
connection with the Klan, This is 
the fresh fact, still less than two 
months old, that when Mr. Black’s 
nomination to the Supreme Court 
was before the Senate in late Au- 
gust, and when the question arose 
of his Klan membership, and when 
assurance was given in open de- 
bate on the Senate floor that he had 
had no connection with the Klan, 
Mr. Black chose to stand by in 
Silence. 


This fact is in the record. It is 
not a pleasant fact. But it is over- 
shadowed in importance by the past 
association which Mr. Black himself 
confirms. Regardless of when and 
how he severed his connection with 
the Klan; regardless of his record 
since he left it; regardless of the 
present views he holds, and his af- 
firmation of faith in the principles 
of racial and religious tolerance, il 
is a deplorable thing that a man 
who has ever taken the oath of al- 
legiance to a Sinister and destruc- 
tive organization should now take 
his place on the highest court of 
justice in this country. It is deplor- 
able because the Ku Klux Klan has 
been the active embodiment of forces 
that were mean and dark and evil 
in the life of the American people; 
because it has stood for bigotry and 
persecution, for the denial of all 
that is cherished by this naion in 
the name of civil liberty and human 
freedom; because it was, still is, and 
will remain symbolic of the spirit 
of lynch law and of “justice” admin- 
istered by masked men in the shel- 
tering darkness of the night. 


We do not believe for a moment 
that Mr. Black would have been 
nominated by the President for the 
high office he now holds, or con- 
firmed in that office by the Senate, 
if either the President or the Sen- 
ate had known what they know 
now. There were other men than 
Mr. Black available for appointment 
to the court who would have brought 
to the bench no record of associa- 
tion with the Klan. There were 
other men as radical in their eco- 
nomic views and as loyal to the Ad- 
ministration in their political allegi- 
ance, if this is what was wanted as 
a substitute for judicial tempera- 
ment and training. The nomina- 
tion was a tragic blunder: a case of 
acting without adequate consulta- 
tion and an example of political ad- 
roitness which overreached itself. 
At every session of the court the 
presence on the bench of a justice 
who has worn the white robe of the 
Ku Klux Klan will stand as a living 
symbol of the fact that here the 
cause of liberalism was unwittingly 
betrayed. 


*The New York Herald-Tribune 


““A HUMBUG AND A COWARD” 


Mr. Justice Black’s whole conduct 
since the charges of Klan member- 
ship were brought against him has 
been that of a coward. Faced by 
repeated opportunities to tell the 
truth as he saw it, he has skulked 
and dodged and run away. 

He has now added the vice of 
hypocrisy to his record of evasion. 


In his fireside chat he has protested | 


his tolerance and his devotion to the 
Klan’s enemies and at the same 
time sought to minimize, while ad- 


-mitting, his Klan membership. 


The inescapable facts remain that 
he joined the Klan in 1922 after its 
policies and methods were known to 
the whole country and that he ran 
for election to the United States 
Senate in 1926 as a Klan candidate. 
He now asserts that he resigned 
from the Klan “before becoming a 
Senator” and that he never regarded 
his card of life membership as of 
any moment. How, where and when 
he resigned he fails to state. Why 
he resigned—the crux of the whole. 
attempted defense—is equally left 
unsaid. He goes further in his ef- 
fort to pretend that the Klan meant 
nothing to him by referring to the 
election of 1928 as fought largely 
“upon issues unworthy of a free peo- 
ple.” The record unfortunately 
shows that, so far from having the 
courage to support Governor Smith 
upon these issues, Senator Black 
cautiously held his peace and 
avoided an active or conspicuous 
part in the campaign. 


The effort of Senator Black to sug- 
gest that he is the real protagonist 
of tolerance and that his enemies 
are intolerant is perhaps the great- 
est item of effrontery in a uniquely 
brazen utterance. Only a man heed- 
less of the truth and a man afraid 
of his official skin could fall so low. 


It is now for President Roosevelt 
to speak. The country has been pa- 
tient and ready to believe that he 
acted hastily and without due 
knowledge. What does he now say 
of his appointee? The whole cour- 
try, on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, is waiting to hear. 


* 


The Boston Herald: 
HE occasion last night was in- 
deed extraordinary, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Black himself said; it was s0 
extraordinary that Americans ex- 
perienced the discomforting spec- 
tacle of a member of the United 
States Supreme Court condemning 
himself before millions of his fel- 
low-countrymen. Extraordinary was 
a mild word for such an occasion. 

Let us consider what Mr. Black 
said. He devoted the larger part of 
his message to a denunciation of 
individuals or groups who “fan the 
flames” of religious prejudices and 
racial intolerance. He pointed out, 
skillfully and forcefully, the eviland 
cruel effects of such propaganda; he 
explained how it sets “neighbor 
against neighbor and turns old 
friends into new enemies.” 

Then in the next breath he ad- 
mitted that for some years he was a 
member of an organization which 
had just such a purpose.... 

If we assume that Mr. Black 
spoke the truth last night when he 
fervently protested his own broad- 
mindedness—and it is impossible to 
believe otherwise of a member of 
the Supreme Court—we are forced 
to the bitter conclusion that for 
four years he hoodwinked his fel- 
low Alabamans and exploited their 
provincialisms and passions to his 
personal advantages. 


x * 


The Newark (N. J.) Ledger: 
UGO L. BLACK made just as 
serious a mistake when he join- 

ed the Supreme Court as wnen he 

joined the Ku Klux Klan. He re- 
signed from the Klan to maintain 
an appearance of decency. He 
should resign from the Supreme 

Court to attain the substance of 

decency. 

x * 


The Los Angeles Times:. 

E uttered words in conflict with 

established fact. And... he 
managed to. contradict himself 
damningly. His prefatory statement 
concerning the importance of re- 
ligious freedom and the invincibility 
of the guarantees in the Bill of 
Rights was well enough, and could 
be considered forthright and proper 
if his sincerity was not open to ques- 
tion. 


x 
The Buffalo Courier-Express: 
R. Justice Black admits the truth 
of the charge that he was once 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan. de 
appears to believe that his record of 
“Liberalism” in the Senate has puri- 
fied a besmirched record of an ear:v 
past. 
We feel that it is not wholly un- 
fair to call Senator Hugo L. Black 
as a Witness in the case against Mr. 


ing companies: 


ADIES and Gentlemen: 


Constitution. 


freedom. 
Let us repeat: 


and may spread with such 
rapidity as to imperil this 
vital constitutional protec- 
tion of one of the most 
sacred of human rights. 

I believe that no ordi- 
nary maneuver executed 
for political advantage 
would justify a member of 
the Supreme Court in pub- 
licly discussing it. If, how- 
ever, that maneuver threat- 
ens the existing peace and 
harmony between religious 
or racial groups in our 
country, the occasion is not 
an ordinary one. It is ex- 
traordinary. 

During my recent ab- 
sence on a short vacation 
abroad, a planned and con- 
certed campaign was begun 
which fans the flames of 
prejudice and is calculated 
to create racial.and relig- 
ious hatred. If continued, 
the inevitable result will be 
the projection of religious 
beliefs into a position of 
prime importance in polit- 
ical campaigns and to rein- 
fect our social and business 
life with the poison of re- 
ligious bigotry. It will 
bring the political religion- 


enemies. 


The Constitution is the supreme 
law of our country. The Bill of Rights is the heart of the 


The constitutional safeguard to complete liberty of religious 
belief is a declaration of the greatest importance to the future 
of America as a nation of free people. 
tion by any group that threatens to bring about a result incon- 
sistent with this unrestricted individual right is a menace to 


Any movement or ac- 


Any program, even if directed by good intention, which 
tends to breed or revive religious discord or antagonism, can 


or religious intolerance. It shows that I was of that group of 
liberal Senators who have consistently fought for the civil, eco- 
nomic and religious rights of all Americans, without. regard to 


race or creed. 


The insinuations of racial and religious intolerance made 
concerning me are based on the fact that I joined the Ku Klux 
I did join the Klan. 
signed. Inever rejoined. What appeared then, or what appears 
now, on the records of the organization, I do not know. 

I never have considered and I do not now consider the unso- 
licited card given to me shortly after my nomination to the 
Seiiate as a membership of any kind in the Ku Klux Klan. I 
I did not even keep it. 

Before becoming a Senator I dropped the Klan. I have had 
nothing whatever to do with it since that time. 
it. I completely discontinued any association with the organ- 
ization. I have never resumed it and never expect to do so. 

At no meeting of any organization, social, political or frater- 
nal, have I ever indicated the slightest departure from my 


Klan about fifteen years ago. 


never used it. 


—Harris & Ewing 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICE HUGO L. BLACK 


ist back into undeserved and perilous influence in affairs of | 
Government. It will elevate the least worthy to political posi- 

tions because religion or race bars others from a password. It 

will resurrect practices and arguments from which this country 

suffered sorely in the ninteen-twenties. It will revive the spirit 

which, in 1928, caused a national campaign to be waged largely 

upon issues unworthy of a free people. 

It will bankrupt many business men whose sole offense is 
that they have religious beliefs which do not accord with the 
prevailing religion in their communities. 
professional men whose patients and clients boycott him, not 
because of lack of professional ability, but because there are in 
his locality few members of his faith or his race. 
set neighbor against neighbor and turn old friends into new 


It will punish the 


It will again 


To contribute my part in averting such a catastrophe in this 
land dedicated to tolerance and freedom, I break with prece- 
dents of the past to talk with you tonight. 

An effort is being made to convince the people of America 
that I am intolerant, and that I am prejudiced against people 
of the Jewish and Catholic faiths, and against members of the 
Negro race. These insinuations are advanced despite the fact 
that for the last eleven years I have served in the Senate of the 
United States under constant and microscopic public scrutiny. 

My words and acts are a matter of public record. 
that my record as a Senator refutes every implication of racial 


I believe 


Certainly they are entitled to the full measure of protec- 
tion accorded to the citizenship of our country by our Consti- 


tution and our laws. 


Some of my best and most intimate friends are Catholics and 
Jews. Shortly after I moved to Birmingham, more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, I formed one of the most valued friend- 
ships of my life with a son of Jewish faith. He was one of my 
closest associates and strongest political supporters. Months 
of our lives were spent together, much of the time in his home. 
He stood so nearly in the place of a father to me that while in 
the Army in 1918 I designated this trusted Jewish friend as sole 
executor of my will. In my campaign for public office his coun- 
sel and assistance were always mine. 

His widow, who was a guest in my home at the recent in- 
auguration of President Roosevelt, was one of the first to con- 
gratulate me upon my nomination to be a Justice of the Su- 


preme Court. 


When this statement is ended my discussion of the question 


is closed. 


I believe the character and conduct of every public servant, 
great and small, should be subject to the constant scrutiny of 
the people. This must be true if a democracy serves its pur- 


pose. 


It is in this spirit that I now bid those who have been listen- 


ing to me good night. 


Hugo L. Black; Senator Black once + his apparent lack of due sensitive- + 


said on the floor of the Senate: 

“Show me the kind of steps a man 
made in the sand five years ago and 
I will show you the kind of steps he 
is likely to make in the same sand 
five years hence. Show me the 
course he was pursuing then and, 
unless there has been a cataclysm 
which has absolutely changed his 
character, I will show you the course 
he is going to follow in the future.” 

If five years ago, why not fifteen 
years ago? 

x * 


The Boston Post: 

NE who associates with bigots, 

bids for their support, takes the 
bigots’ oath and then is so craven 
that he allows his friends in a crisis 
to deny it ali, can’t clear himself.... 
by asserting it was all contrary to 
his real character. 

Justice Black has pleaded guilty. 
Had he made these admissions be- 
fore, he would neither have been 
appointed nor confirmed. Thus he 
gained one of the highest positions 
in the land by false pretenses. ... 
He should resign. 

* 


The Des Moines Register: 
USTICE Black’s address ... was 
the best statement he could 
have made under the circumstan- 
ces.... It is, of course, only making 
the most of a bad situation. 
It does not abolish the record of 


his silence, his want of candor and | 


ness when the Klan charges were 
made during the debate on confir- 
mation. 

* 


The Worcester Telegram: 
UGO L. BLACK, newly created 
Justice of the United States Su- 

preme Court, last night made per- 
haps as good a plea in his own 
defense as could be made under the 
circumstances. But it remains the 
plea of a man who was caught with 
the goods, 


* 


The Lewiston (Me.) Sun: 
T IS of mighty little consequence 
whether Justice Black ever be- 
longed to the Ku Klux Klan, or be- 
longed to it while he was Senator, 
or belongs to it now, as a member 
of the Supreme Court, but it is of 
tremendous consequence that a Sen- 
ator with the record of Senator 
Black could possibly get appointed to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
x * 


Raleigh News and Observer: 
OST Americans will be prepared 
to forget a Klan membership 
six years behind a Senate service 
devoted to the welfare of all the 
people, white, black, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew. It is too well known 
that many essentiaily gooa men fool- 
ishly aligned themselves with this 
now fortunately defunct organiza- 
tion, 


FULL TEXT OF JUSTICE BLACK’S RADIO SPEECH 


FOLLOWING is the full text of the radio address of As- 

sociate Justice of the Supreme Court Hugo L. Black, 
Oct. 1, from Washington, over 314 stations of the combined 
networks of the National, Columbia and Mutual broadcast- 


I later re- 


I abandoned 


steadfast faith in the un- 
fettered right of every 
American to follow his con- 
science in matters of re- 
ligion. I have no sympathy 
with any organization or 
group which, anywhere or 
at any time, arrogates to 
itself the un-American 
power to interfere in the 
slightest degree with com- 
plete religious freedom. No 
words have ever been or 
will ever be spoken by me, 
directly or indirectly, indi- 
cating that any native or 
foreign-born person in our 
free country should or could 
be restricted in his right to 
worship according to the 
dictates of his conscience. I 
have supported candidates 
for public office without re- 
gard to tHeir faith. In my 
endorsement of applicants 
for governmental positions, 
I have acted without dis- 
crimination of any kind or 
character. 

I number among my 
friends many members of 
the colored race. 

I have watched the prog- 
ress of its members with 
sympathy and admiration. 


The Bar States Its Stand 
For an Untrammeled Judiciary’ 


+ tion’s special committee on the Pres- 


Opposition to President's “re- 
form” plan. Hearings for all 
court appointments, 


NY further attempts to “pack” 
the Supreme Court or tamper 
with “an independent and untram- 
meled judiciary” will invite con- 
tinued opposition from the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

This became clear at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention at Kansas 
City last week. It appointed a com- 
mission of seven to act as a vigi- 
lance group, keeping in touch with 
any new maneuvers to change the 
structure of the Supreme Court or 
powers of the judiciary. At the in- 
itiative of this commission, referen- 
dum votes of the association will be 
taken to indicate what sentiment of 
lawyers is on specific proposals. 


BAR’S JUDICIARY POLICY | 
The association in such a refer- 
endum on the President's judiciary 
reform program went on record six 
to one, in opposition to it. 
In making its report, the associa- 


ident’s judiciary reform plan, headed 
by Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., of Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., declared: 


“At all times during its work 
your special committee has main- 
tained that if changes are to be 
made in the size or the functioning 
of the Supreme Court, such changes 
in the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be brought forward 
as amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, so that their 
taking effect would be by the rati- 
fication of the States and the peo- 
ple, rather than by merely the ac- 
tion of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 

“In the opinion of your special 
committee, the maintenance of an 
independent and untrammeled ju- 
diciary necessitates unceasing vigi- 
lance and efforts on the part of 
lawyers and other citizens, and is 
essential to the preservation of our 
American system of democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

Justice Hugo L. Black’s fitness to 
be a Supreme Court justice was 
made an issue in the convention 
when Robert Lee Tullis, of Baton 
Rougue, La., dean emeritus of the 
Louisiana State University Law 


[Continued on Page 16.] 


| 


x x 


A Close-up 


Of Mr. Black’s 


Broadcast 


DID join the Klan, I later ree 
Signed. ... When this state- 
ment is ended my discussion of the 
case is closed.” 
After Justice Hugo L. Black thus 
climaxed his world broadcast, offi- 
cial and political Washington once 


-again turned its eyes and ears to- 


ward President Roosevelt in the 
West. 

Well remembered were his words 
and manner when, upon publication 
of charges that the new Justice is 
bound by oath to the Ku Klux Klan, 
the President said: 


“Mr, Justice Black is in Europe, 
where undoubtedly he cannot get the 
full text of these articles. Until 
such time as he returns, there is no 
further comment to be made.” 


The impatience Mr. Roosevelt evi- 
denced in that press conference has 
not been apparent amidst his tu- 
multuous receptions on the Pacific 
Coast. State Democratic leaders 
have told him interest in local prob- 
lems was greater than in “the Black 
case.” Opponents of his program 
have indicated elsewhere at the 
Same time that they would seek to 
raise a Klan issue in the 1938 elec- 
tions. 


QUESTIONS FACING PRESIDENT 
No sooner were “extras” being 

shouted than questions arose: 
Would the President say any- 


thing? If so, what? Could he act? 
Would he if he could? 


While Mr. Black prepared in re- 
newed silence to don his judicial 
robe, observers in the Capital as- 
sumed that both he and the Presi- 
dent were evaluating public reaction 
to the unprecedented speech and 
scene on Tennyson street in outer 
Washington last Friday night. 


It may remain for history to tell 
their conclusions. Meanwhile, it is 
possible to depict that scene and 
to recount the immediate reactions 
of persons there to the speech. 

In all his nineteen years on the 
Washington police force, Sergeant 
Cyrus Perry never had such a sur- 
prise as when Justice Black him- 
self slipped unbeknownst by his 
guard at the home of Claude E. 
Hamilton shortly after 7 o'clock 
that évening. Instructions from 
headquarters were to protect the 
Justice. from all comers, He had 
never seen the Justice. 

But Mr. Black and Mr. Hamilton 
—a Southern friend whom he aided 
to become General Counsel of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
—drove into the rear garage in a 
taxi. Two reporters met them. His 
hat drawn over his eyes, his should- 
ers slouched in weariness after 
working on his speech all day at 
RFC offices, Mr. Black hurried to- 
ward the kitchen door. 

He recognized a reporter’s voice, 

“Hello, Arthur,” he said. “Noth- 
ing doing until 9:30.” 


CROWD REACTIONS 

Already a large crowd was gath- 
ering. Four motion picture sound 
trucks stood across the street. 
“We've never had anything like this 
in the precinct,” said one _ police- 
man. “I remember before all this 
government activity when cattle 
ran around here. Did you smell the 
pickling going on when they opened 
that door” 

A disheveled lawyer from Cleve- 
land pleaded with police to get Mr. 
Black to sign a petition for rehear- 
ing of a mortgage case which he 
Said meant $25,000 to him. 

*‘ This guy Black is O. K., he’s lib- 
eral,” he said. Told that the eight 
other Justices already had signed the 
petition, the Sergeant consented to 
try. He brought back word that Mr. 
Black would see nobody. 

A well-known real estate promoter 
joined the group. “The man in 
there,” he said, pointing, “is the most 
talked-of man in the world tonight. 
His words will be heard across the 
ocean.” 

Boys bringing telegrams began 
arriving one after another. They 
were admitted to the residence along 
with announcers and technicians 
from broadcasting companies. 

Neighbors opened their homes to 
newspaper men who wanted to tele- 
phone reports of developments. 
Some sent sandwiches to the police 
guard, by now seven men, Others 
served coffee. An air of carnival 
prevailed. 

Young girls posed laughingly un- 
der flares. Photographers grumbled 
over being excluded from the house. 

Word had come that Mr. Black 
would admit he once belonged to 
the Klan. “Any man who took that 
oath,” volunteered this man, “cane 
not be a good American citizen.” 

“Suppose he was a member, what 
of it?” interjected a policeman. 

Suddenly the crowd broke into 
groups around automobiles with 
radios. The hour had arrived. 


For the first time in history, a Juse - 


[Continued on Page 16.] 
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October 4, 1937 


The United States News 


NEWS 


when 


happens only once 


hundred years 


ND it is news when its benefits become so far reaching as to affect 
millions of people. 

In 1928, just 200 years after European tin plate makers first 
used a cylindrical roll, eliminating the tedious process of hammering out 
iron plates by hand... came news that a tin plate maker in this country, 
pioneering with a new process involving modern mechanical principles, had 
built a new kind of mill and had succeeded in “‘cold reducing” coils of 
hot rolled steel into commercial gauges and sizes for tinning. 


The new process was virtually a discovery . . . leading to revolutionary 
manufacturing methods which have proved to be the chief major improve- 
ment in tin plate making in two long centuries. 


And discovery is news. 


But discovery is even less important than the fact that it made possible 
a new product... DUCTILLITE Tin Plate. 


DUCTILLITE Tin Plate is news. 


DUCTILLITE is an accomplishment coming out of discovery ... 
a vastly better tin plate with superior qualities long needed for every kind 
of product packed in cans. 

DUCTILLITE is news because, in only nine short years, it has won 
a place in industry that has required the Wheeling Steel Corporation to 
install a second and now a third, larger, faster, and more efficient mill to 
meet the demand for its unique qualities. 

DUCTILLITE Tin Plate today knows no restrictiqns in its service to 
fabricators and to the canning and packing industries; Wheeling produc- 


tion now includes DUCTILLITE Tin Plate for ends and bodies of sanitary 
cans, for beer cans... for every part of the container. 

DUCTILLITE today is news because for growers, as well as for packers, 
it has helped to broaden their existing markets and to open up for them 
new opportunities. To consumers everywhere, in populous centers or in 
the remote places of the world, better tin containers mean year-round 
enjoyment of the finest foods and the choicest delicacies produced by 
Nature... always fresh, no matter where they were packed; always safe, no 
matter how far they traveled or how long on the way. 

Today, DUCTILLITE Tin Plate is news because it has climaxed nine 
years of progress and accomplishment by its unquestioned performance in all 
fields of tin plate fabricating and packaging. Definitely this modern tin plate, 
pioneered by Wheeling, has made for economy as well as efficiency. . . it does 
reduce scrap loss; it does effect economy in sizes . . . it does speed up fabricat- 
ing and packing operations . . . it does provide greater resistance to corrosion 
...it does make possible the safe and permanent packaging of certain fruits 
and other products on a commercial scale never before found practicable. 

Old style tin plate served well... within limitations... but there was a 
need for a tin plate that would serve better. It was inevitable. In time some- 
one would produce it. Recognizing this, Wheeling accepted the responsibility 
for its own... and went to work. Despite reverses and discouragements, 
Wheeling succeeded. The result is news... it is DUCTILLITE Tin Plate 
... successively solving one problem after another until today it is quite gen- 
erally conceded that the performance of this moder tin plate transcends its 
discovery and development. First came tin plate. ..then DUCTILLITE, 


Copyright 1937 by Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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—Wide World 
HEARING BEFORE RULING 

With the most complete statistical and trade survey 

perhaps ever assembled on any industry before it, 

the National Bituminous Coal Commission, of which 

Charles F. Hosford is Chairman, begins a series of 

hearings to set the long-awaited minimum prices 
required under the Guffey-Vinson Act. 


Trade Practices 


MANUFACTURERS of paint are ordered by the 
\ Federal Trade Commission not to represent, un- 
less they have adequate proof of their claims, that 
paints they make are washable and not liable to de- 
velop “hot spots,” that their product is a one-coat 
paint leaving no disagreeable odor, that it may be 
‘ used by amateurs as successfully as by expericnced 
painters, and that it will give a finish which can be 
obtained only by experienced painters with other 
paints. 

* 

Makers of toilet preparations are forbidden by the 
Federal Trade Commission to represent that they 
own or operate a laboratory for the purpose of 
manufacturing, testing, or experimenting with toilet 
goods unles sthey actually do own or operate such 
a place. 

* 

A soap manufacturer must not represent that his 
soap contains a substantial amount of avocado oil, 
or that it is a nature aid to beauty, or has any bene- 
ficial effect different from other soap, or that it is 
highly recommended by beauty specialists, says the 
Federal Trade Commission, when such is not the 
case. 

x * * 

Manufacturers of advertising signs must not im- 
ply, says the Federal Trade Commission, that sign 
letters which they sell are made of gold or of silver, 
in whole or in part, when such is not a fact. 

2 @ 

Makers of radio sets which are not capable of re- 
ception over the entire meter range covering all 
broadcasts, under a recent Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ruling, are forbidden to use the words “world- 
wide” or “‘all-wave,” either alone or with the words 
“not just foreign,” in describing the radio sets. Also, 
radio set manufacturers are forbidden to represent, 
when such is not the case, that continuous recep- 
tion can be obtained of short-wave transmission, 
with loud-speaker volume, as dependably and as 
easily as with long-wave or broadcast transmis- 
sions. 

x * * 

Manufacturers of food flavorings, spices, toilet ar- 
ticles and similar merchandise are warned by the 
Federal Trade Commisison not to represent to dis- 
tributors and house-to-house canvassers that pos- 
sible or maximum earnings for any fixed period are 
greater than the sums actually earned during such a 
period by the distributors of thelf products. Also 
such manufacturers are ordered not to advertise 
that prospective distributors are given sales kits 
free, or that any article of merchandise will be 
given free, or that use of an automobile will be 
furnished distributors, unless such is actually the 
case. 

xk * 

Manufacturers of paints, varnishes and related 
products may obtain printed copies of simplified 
practice recommendation R 144-37 from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. This recommendation is 
a revision of the original recommendation issued in 
1932, and it effects certain changes in the packag- 
ing schedule, including the addition of a new sched- 
ule of capacities for putty containers. Source: 
Commerce Department. 


Social Security 


COMPANY incorporated under the laws of one 

State which surrenders its charter and incorpo- 
rates under the laws of another State must file a 
final return of Social Security taxes in the State in 
which it was originally incorporated. Also, it must 
give notice of the change in its status. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

x * 


Employers must estimate the fair value of lunches 


furnished to employes and the cash reimbusement 
for amounts expended by other employes for lunches 
in calculating “wages” under both the old age bene- 
fits and unemployment insurance phases of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Employers subject to the old age pensions phase of 
the Social Security Act are required to file only one 
information return for the period from July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1937. The six months’ return must be filed 
with the collectors of the old age pension tax, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, on or before Jan. 31, 
1938. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x * 

A trust or estate managed by a fiduciary is gen- 
erally considered to be an employer under the tax- 
ing provisions of the old age benefits and unem- 
ployment insurance provisions of the Social Sce- 
curity Act. Therefore, since such a fiduciary is con- 
sidered an employer, it is exempt from the Socia! 
Security taxes. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x * 

Adjusters for a board of fire underwriters, which 
represent various fire insurance companies issuing 
policies in the same city, are not employes of the 
Board and consequently do not come within either 
the old age benefits or unemployment insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Such adjusters, 
rules the Internal Revenue Bureau, when they are 
in business for themselves, have their own offices 
and clerical staffs, are not required to do the work 
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at any specified time and are paid on a per day 
basis, are to be considered independent contractors 
and as such are exempt from the provisions of the 
Act which apply to employes. 

* * 

Auctioneers engaged temporarily by a firm of auc- 
tioneers are employes of such a firm when it con- 
trols and directs their services. Therefore thesé 
auctioneers come within the old age benefit and un- 
employment compensation provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

* 

A barber shop porter who serves in such a ca- 
pacity in return for the privilege of operating a 
shoe shine stand in the barber shop is an employe 
of the shop and as: such is liable to the tax pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. This is true even 
though he receives no other pay for his services as 
a porter other than the privilege of operating the 
Shoe shine stand. 


Agriculture 


ARMERS on Nov. 8 are to be given an opportunity 

to begin participation in a series of local meet- 

ings sponsored by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration for the election of community agri- 

cultural conservation committeemen and for dis- 

cussion of current farm problems and the objectives 
of the 1938 AAA conservation program. 

x * 


Cotton producers, buyers of cotton cloth and re- 
search workers who are interested in the relation 
between cotton cloth prices and raw cotton costs 
may get a comprehensive report on the subject by 


OUT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
WADDLED in elegance are the regulations now coming from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Last week from 
the imposing new marble home. of the Board came “Regulation A” 
which is designed to conform to the Board’s policy of maintaining an 


Banking and Loans 


EMBER BANKS of the Reserve System may sub- 

mit any type of security for an advance from a 

Federal Reserve bank and if circumstances make it 

advisable, the banks may accept such security al- 

though it is not included in the preferred list of 

paper on which advances may be made. Source: 
Federal Reserve System. 


Member banks of the Federal Reserve System may 
submit the following classes of assets as collateral 
for advances by Federal Reserve banks: Securities 
defined by the Comptroller General of the Currency 
as eligible for investment by national banks, loans 
on stocks made in compliance with the Board’s 
Regulation U, mortgages and loans insured under 
Titles I or II of the National Housing Act, deben- 
tures and bonds issued by Federal Home Loan 
banks or under authority of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, bills, notes and revenue bonds and warrants 
issued by States or other political subdivisions, obli- 
gations issued or drawn for the purpose of financing 
real estate, and Obligations issued for the purpose of 
financing the sale of goods on an installment basis. 
Source: Federal Reserve System. 


Business Regulations 


IR TRANSPORT companies and other firms or in- 
dividual concerned with aeronautics regulation, 

by writing to the Commerce Department may get 
copies of the new issue of the civil air regulations. 


+ 


cations are to take into consideration only the 

chemical, physical and plant performance char- 

acteristics of the coal and are to exclude the fac- 

tors of value for use, prices or price differentials. 


Producers and consumers of coal, the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission has announced, prob- 
ably will be notified of the minimum prices for soft 
coals, as is required by the Guffey-Vinson Act, some 
time about the middle of October, before the peak 
of autumn and winter buying develops. 

x * 

A liquor store, under a ruling of the Federal Alco- 
hol Adniinistration, must not mislabel wines or op- 
crate as a blender without first obtaining the neces- 
sary basic permit. It also is necessary when labels 
are affixed to obtain certificates of label approval. 


Labor 


NE of the factors the Labor Board considers in 
deciding whether employes, working in two dif- 
ferent plants operated by the same company, should 
form a single unit in bargaining procedure is how 
the employes of the two plants are dispesed towar4 
one another. If those in one plant conducted a 
strike which those in the other plant refused to 
join, the Board will, other things being equal, or- 
der the plants to bargain separately. Source: Labor 
Board Order. 


x * 


In some parts of the United States labor unions 
may incorporate only if they conform to standards 
laid down by States where incorporation is sought. 
New York and Wisconsin are examples of such 


BOARD SYSTEM— 


“REGULATION A” 
easy money market by clearing the way for commercial banks to make 
loans in accelerating business expansion. 
Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the Board; center photo, entrance to 
the building; photo right, scene outside the Board room. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Photo left, the office of 


writing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The Bureau has issued a report showing prices and 
mill margins for each month since 1925-26. 

Peanut growars are given the option this year of 
selling part of their 1937 crop to regional associa- 
tions of producers organized under the direction of 
the AAA to divert a portion of the crop to oil and 
by-products. Source: Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

x * 

Exporters of refined sugar and sugar using indus- 
tries which export a portion of their output, such as 
the canning industry, are affected by new regula- 
tions issued Sept. 30 by the AAA. The regulations 
list certain classes of sugar which may enter the 
Continental United States under appropriate bond 
without, being charged to the quotas of the respec- 
tive areas established under the Sugar Act of 1937. 

x * 

Stockmen are invited to attend state-wide graz- 
ing meetings at. Rawlins, Wyo.; Billings, Mont.; 
Pocatello, Idaho; Burns, Oreg.; Reno, Nev.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Grand Junction, Colo.; Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., and Phoenix, Ariz. The meetings are 
sponsored by the Department of Interior to pro- 
mote discussion of the new proposed rules for 1938 
grazing licenses and for term permits which will be 
submitted to district advisers and other interested 
stockmen, 


Federal Contracts 


OURTEEN rubber companies are undergoing an 
investigation by the Justice Department and 
the Federal Trade Commission on evidence that 
they submitted identical bids for the sale of tires 
and tubes to the Government. Data in the case 
have been turned over to the Justice Department’s 
anti-trust division for study and recommendations. 
Companies engaged in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes are scheduled to be the second industry 
to be subjected to the minimum wage require- 
ments under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 


‘Act. 


+ The new regulations deal comprehensively with air- 


craft registration certificates; aircraft certificates; 

aircraft identification marks; aircraft title transfer; 

airplane airworthiness; aircraft engine airworthi- 

ness; aircraft propeller airworthiness; aircraft 

equipment airworthiness; repair and alteration of 

aircraft: 
* 

Liquor wholesalers, the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration rules, to be entitled to retention of their per- 
mits must comply with all Federal laws relating to 
alcoholic beverages. Sales of liquor to dealers who 
operate in dry areas will result in revocation of 
permits. 

x * 


Distillers must place the words “artificially color- 
ed” on the label of any distilled spirits containing 
synthetic or imitation coloring materials. Under 
the Federal Alcohol Admnistration regulations, use 
of synthetic coloring matter in the production of 
cordials and liqueurs requires that all such products 
be labeled “artifiicially colored.” 

If district boards fail to coordinate bituminous 
coal prices, says the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, the Commission will take steps to compose 
the differences. 

x * * 

Producers of coal in five Southern States and 
Michigan have been invited by the National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission to attend open hearings for 
the purpose of determining whether the coal pro- 
duced in those States enters into interstate com- 
merce. The dates and places of hearings have been 
annoulfced by the Commission as follows: Farragut 
Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 13; Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 13; Greenbriar Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 19; Hotel 
Norton, Norton, Va., Oct. 26; Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 
26; Federal Post Office Building, Birmingham, Ala., 
Nov. 9. 

x * 

District boards under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission have been 
warned by the Commission to file initial classifica- 
tions of coal and thus avoid a delay which may 
be serious for the whole industry. These classifi- 


States. Among the standards that have to be met 
in different jurisdictions are probable service to 
wage carners and independence of company sun- 
port. Source: Department of Labor’s Digest of 
State Laws. 

x * 


When the Labor Board has ordered an election, 
one ground on which it may be induced to post- 
pone it is for a union to present evidence that at- 
tempts are being made by the employer to sway the 
election one way or the other. Source: Labor 
Board Order. 

* 


All contractors on Federal public works must pay 
prevailing rates of wages. If such a contractor 
makes an agreement with employes under which 
they return to him part of their wages thus en- 
abling the contractor to evade the law, the contrac- 
tor is subject to heavy penalties. Source: Federal 
Statute. 

* 


After a strike in which there has been violence, 
the Labor Board raises no objection to a refusal of 
the employer to reinstate those strikers who have 
been guilty of violence or destruction of property. 
But if the employer reinstates non-strikers who have 
been guilty of violence and refuses to reinstate 
strikers similarly guilty, he is apt to find the Board 
holding him guilty of an unfair labor practice. 
Source: Labor Board order. 

x * * 


If regular employes in a business object to hav- 
ing casual employes included as part of their bar- 
gaining unit, the Board will, other things being 
equal, agree to this arrangement. Source: Labor 
Board order. 

x * 


Foremen, clerical employees, watchmen, jani- 
tresses, policemen and supervisory officials of a 
business concern, under a National Labor Relations 
Board ruling, are not allowed to vote in elections 
to determine the collective bargaining agent for the 
production employees. Also chemists are excluded 
from voting in such an election on the ground that 
their work is of a highly skilled and technical na- 
ture. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 
Miss Mary L. Rollins is responsible for seeing that 
the Government gets value received for every dollar 
expended for articles containing textile fibers. As 
fiber technologist of the Bureau of Standards, she 
makes microscopic tests of typewriter paper, memo 
pads, envelopes, police uniforms, chair cushions, 
flags, etc., to determine whether the articles are de- 
livered as represented when federal contracts are 
made. 


News for Investors 


ECURITY dealers on Oct. 1 were placed under the 
new rules issued by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to govern transactions made in the 
Over-the-Counter Market. 
x * * 


Customers in the case of a purchase through a 
broker or from a dealer in the Over-the-Counter 
Market are to consider that the “completion of the 
transaction” takes place at the time any part of the 
purchase price is paid. If, however, such payment 
is made before it is requested or notice given that it 
is due, “completion of the transaction” does not take 
place until the broker or dealer delivers the security 
to or into the account of the customer. Source: 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

x * 


Customers in the case of a sale through a broker 
or to a dealer are to consider that the “completion 
of the transaction” takes place at the time when 
the customer makes delivery of the security. If, 


‘however, delivery is made before it is requested or 


notice given that it is due, “completion of the trans- 
action” does not take place until the broker or dealer 
makes payment to or into the account of the cus- 
tomer. Source: Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 


In cases where the broker or dealer has custody of 
the customer’s funds or securities, “completion of 
the transaction” takes place when the broker or 
dealer makes bookkeeping entries to effect: Pay- 
ment of any part of the purchase price due from a 
customer-purchaser, or transfer of securities from 
the account of a customer-seller. Source: Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

x* 


Brokers and dealers controlled by, controlling or 
under common control with an issuer of securities, 
under the new Over-the-Counter regulations must 
conform with certain special practices. Before en- 
tering into any contract with a customer, which in- 
volves securities of an issuer in any of these classes, 
it is necessary for the broker or dealer to disclose 
to his customer the existence of such control. Should 
the disclosure be made orally in advance of the 
transaction, then it is necessary that a written dis- 
closure be forwarded to the customer before the 
completion of the transaction. Source: Securities 
and Exchange Commission. | 

x * 


A broker or dealer in the Over-the-Counter 
Market may not induce the purchase or sale of se- 
curities by-any method which operates a fraud upon 
anyone. Fyrthermore, he may not induce a trans- 
action by any untrue statement of a material fact 
if he is aware that the statement or omission is une 
true or misleading. Source: Securities and Ex- 
change Administration. 


Taxes 


Excess-Profits Tax 


ERSONS who make excess-profits tax payments 

in calculating the amount of their tax do not 

have to include interest received on Home Owners’ 

Loan Corporation and Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 

poration bonds. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
x * 


Income Taxes 


OLDERS of HOLC and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation bonds do not have to pay any taxes 
on such bonds except surtaxes, estate, inheritance 
and gift taxes. Income from the bonds is exempt 
from all Federal, State, municipal or local taxation, 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 
* 


Excise Taxes 


ERCHANTS who sell original stamped packages 

of cigarettes and other tobacco products by 
means of a vending machine are responsible for the 
sale of such products in strict compliance with the 
internal revenue laws. Therefore they are liable to 
any of the penalties prescribed by the law for scll- 
ing or offering for sale tobacco products not prop- 
erly packed and stamped. Source: Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. 


Foreign Service 


LL foreign service and consular officers of the 

State Department must resign their commissions 
with the Army or Navy Reserve Corps. The State 
Department has explained that it issued this regula- 
tion in the belief that personnel should be avail- 
able in event of war or other emergency, and that 
the diplomatic service might be hampered if scores 


of officials were summoned to serve in the Army or 
Navy. 
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Unpoliced ‘twilight zone. A 
29-state compact on parolees. 
States vs. Federal Control. 


WEB of uniform State laws for 
crime control may enmesh the 
criminals of the future. 

Not long ago there was held a 
crime control conference at Wash- 
ington, under Department of Jus- 
tice auspices, to focus attention on 
the need of tightening crime con- 
trol. 

The Federal Government's view is 
that an effective barrier must be 
placed across that area between 
Federal and State enforcement that 
Attorney General Cummings calls 
“a twilight zone. a sort of neutral 
corridor. unpoliced and unprotected. 
in which criminals of the most des- 


perate character find unholy sanc- 
tuary.” 


THE INTERSTATE PLAN 

The American Fiison Association, 
at its 66th annual conference, at- 
tended by representatives of 25 
States, favored the creation of an 
Interstate Prison Commission, to 
enforce an interstate control of 
crime. And at Kansas City recently 
the Interstate Commission on Crime, 
at its third annual meeting, in- 
dorsed a compact, approved by the 
governors of 29 States, under which 
any person on parole or probation 
in one State, but living in another 
State. will be supervised as if 
convicted within the State of resi- 


+ 


WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 


+ 


Controlling Crime by Interstate 
Action—Tennessees Drv Views 


dence. The compact also provides 
for the return when demanded, 
without extradition, of such persons. 


“MODEL ACTS” SUPPORTED 

This is only one of a number of 
proposals before the _ Interstate 
Commission on Crime last week. The 
need for regulations to make effec- 
tive four model acts. including the 
parole proposal, was stressed by 
Judge Richard Hartshorne, of New- 
ark, N. J., chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

Judge Hartshorne pointed out that 
the "Fresh Pursuit Bill” favored by 
the Commission has been adopted 
by 22 States. a simpler extradition 
procedure biil is guaranteed by 19 
States, an “out-of-State witnesses” 
bill-is now law in 22 States and the 
interstate compact for supervision 
of parolees and probationers is ap- 
proved by 30 States. 

Governors of six States and Rep- 
resentative Hatton W. Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., Chairman of 
the House Committee the Ju- 
diciary, made addresses. The Gov- 
nors spoke on the coordinated war 
on crime. Mr. Sumners, who was co- 
author of the Ashurst-Sumners law 
that gave Federal consent to the in- 
terstate compact on the subject, dis- 
cussed the nation-wide significance 
of the Commission's drive. The Gov- 
ernors were: Huxman, Kansas; 


On 


Murphy, New Hampshire; Hoffman, 
New Jersey; Nice, Maryland; Mc- 
Mullen, Delaware; and Stark, Mis- 
souri. 

In addition to the four model acts, 
sections of the Commission consid- 
ered firearms control, crime preven- 
tion, and better motor vehicle iden- 
tification. 

The Interstate Commission on 
Crime, officially constituted by the 
48 States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, is integrated with the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The Come 
mission is established to develop 
intergovernmental cooperation in 
curbing crime. 


TREND TO FEDERAL CONTROL 


The present trend toward cen- 
tralization of crime control under 
the Federal Government is viewed 
as unwise in a study of the subject 
by Dr. Arthur C. Millspaugh, just 
made public by the Brookings Insti- 
tution. Fear is expressed that needed 
improvements of law. enforcement 
activities under State adminstration 
is being “short-circuited.’ 

A sound national policy, says the 
report. should rest on a practicable 
and efficient division of responsibil- 
ity between the Federal Government 
and States, adding: 

“Establishment of contacts be- 
tween Federal and local agencies 


‘tends to freeze into permanence the 


EYES 


ALERT FOR ADVENTURE 


Sparkling and wide apart be- 
neath a rather harsh, high fore- 
head. Brows somewhat bushy, 
but the hairs are long, smooth 
and regular. Skin surrounding 
eves is wrinkled and relaxed. 
Deep upright furrow between 


the eyes. 


\ 
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HAPPY 
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SCUENLEY EIST INC 


ENT URE 
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If your eyes resemble Frank 
Buck’s...here’s a happy ad- 
venture for you. Try this fine 
~ Kentucky Straight Bourbon. 
It’s the double-rich whiskey! 


A 90 proof whiskey with the Mark of Morit. 

\lade in the Bluegrass Country by master 

Kentucky distillers the good old Kentucky way. 
Ask for it at your favorite tavern. 


COPYRIGHT 1937, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y. C, 
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existing extremely decentralized sys- 
tem of crime control. ... 


“Experience has shown, that State 
police systems are reasonably effec- 
tive in dealing withCmost classes of 
crime, yet few States have police de- 
partments and none has attempted 
a thorough centralization of law en- 
forcement. 


“There is a popular tendency to 
assume superior efficiency of fed- 
eral enforcement though in the field 
of crime prevention programs must 
be locally applied because the prob- 
lem varies decidedly from one com- 
munity to another. ... Federal agen- 
cies can assist and promote in this 
field but it is difficult to see how 
they can direct and control. 

“In the field of enforcement, 
which is more spectacular than pre- 
vention, Federal direction and con- 
trol already appear to be producing 
an unbalance in popular thinking, 
public policy and administrative 
aim. The scales appear to be dip- 
ping toward the extreme police phil- 
osophy.” 

* 


TENNESSEE “DRY” VOTE 
HE substantial majority record- 
ed by Tennessee voters against 
legalized liquor does not of itself set- 
tle the matter as it was an “advis- 
ory referendum” and the legislature 
may or may not repeal the State’s 
prohibition law, although it proba- 
bly will not. 

There are now five States tom- 
mitted against the sale of spirituous 
liquors—Georgia, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Tennessee— 
but even these five permit the sale 
of malt beverages in varying degree. 
Three referenda in Alabama have 
resulted in state-wide dry votes al- 
though a local option clause in the 
last voting resulted in the establish- 
ment of county monopoly stores in 
24 counties which voted wet. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
ESPITE increasing agitation 
abolish the death penalty for 
crime only seven states have done 
away with capital punishment. 


These are Maine, Michigan, Minn- 


esota, North Dakota. Rhode Island, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. The 
proposal was considered in several 
state legislatures this year but adop- 
ted in none. 

New York, however, gave to juries 
the right to extend mercy (life im- 
prisonment in lieu of death) in all 
first dégree murder cases. All states 
now have this mercy law except 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, North Carolina and Ver- 
mont. | 


This year the lower house of the 
Pennsylvania legislature passed a 
measure doing away with capital 
punishment but the upper house 
refused to agree. Similar measures 
also failed in New Jersey and Mass- 
achusetts. 


California suustituted a lethal gas 


chamber for execution by hanging» 


but a bill to abolish the death pen- 
alty failed by one vote in the lower 
house. 

x * 


RATIFICATION VOIDED 
HE Kentucky Court of Appeals 
has ruled void the ratification 
of the Child Labor amendment by 
the State General Assembly. 


Once a State has rejected a pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal] 
Constitution it cannot reconsider it 
unless resubmitted by Congress, the 
decision held. The court also pointed 
out that an unreasonable lapse of 
time hgs occurred since the first 
submission in 1924 by Congress. The 
Kentucky General Assembly rejected 
the amendment in 1926 and again 
in 1934; approved it at the last 
session, 


WANTED 
a better word for Service 


@ We want a word for the hundred-and-one 
ways we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your 
stay more comfortable. 

—For the genuine welcoming smile from 
managers, and the ways they prove that this 
entire Hotel is managed for you. 


—For the profusion of flowers, the colorful 
lounges, the extra-crisp linen, the restful 
rooms, the atmosphere that we're glad you're 
heae and we want you back. 

Service is a weak word for these attentions, 
Come and experience them, then you'll know 
what we mean, 


HOT 


CLEVELAND 
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J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Reinforcement + Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates =< 
Sheets + Galvanized Roofing and Siding + 


Tubular Products . 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE !850 


Cold Finished Bars and Shapes «+ 
Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manutactrving Terses 


promises 
ing out those 
ements into actué 


endable source 
ervice 
ones 


of steel supply: 


rin 
of higher quality 


Taking a specimen of steel, as it flows from the 
ladle into the ingot mold, for one of the many tests 
that assure uoiform high quality of J&L Steel. 


Lightweight Channels 
Steal Piling 


Junior Beams ° 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets « 


Bars for Concrete 
Flat Galvanized 
Wire Rods and Wire Preducts *- Seamless & Welded 

Fabricated Structural Work ° Coke By - Products 


T’S hard to prove just what 
happened, after a blowout 
hurls your car into another 
— and juries may turn in 
verdicts that carry a crush- 
ing penalty. Your only real 
protection against the ever- 
threatening blowout danger 
is LifeGuard* Tubes — Good- 
year’s remarkable invention 
that makes a tire-splitting burst 
as harmless as a slow leak! 


With LifeGuard Tubes you 
have no fight to keep your 
car under control when a 
tire blows wide open. You 
hear the telltale “Bang!” — 

ut nothing happens! 
There is no sudden 


“Recently while driving at 80 miles 
an hour with LifeGuard Tubes my 
right rear tire blew out,” writes Mr. 
E. F.Granberry of Rison, Arkansas. 
| heard the report but had no diffi- 
culty in keeping on the road and 
coming to a i A in about three- 
quarters of a mile. lf lhadn’t heard 
| wouldn't have known I hada 
tire failure. 1 wouldn't be without 
LifeGuards if they cost $100 each. 


For safety’s sake, remember: 
THERE 1S NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE! 


ORIVE ANOTHER 


swerve, no terrifying lurch 
that tears the wheel from 
your unsuspecting hands. 
The patented “inner tire” 
(see diagram) retains enough 
air to hold up your tire, to 
keep your car going straight 
until you can slow down to a 
safe, unhurried stop! 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


the 4 


Your family needs Life- 
Guards’ certain protection 
because there is no such thing 
as a blowout-proof tire, be- 
cause blowouts are danger- 
- ous even at normal driving 
speeds. Ask your Goodyear 
dealer about LifeGuards 
today — you can’t buy better 
protection to save your life! 


sists of a reserve two-ply inner 
tire inside the regulation tube, 
both inflated by the same yalve. 
When the casing blows out only 
the outer tube lets go. The inner 
tire holds enough air to support 
the car without lurching until you 
can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS + BUSES 
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Business Now Faces 


Less Federal Aid 


A cold shoulder for pump priming. 
Government’s new role. Efforts 
for a balanced budget. 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT, for the first time in 

nearly four years, definitely is giving the cold 
shoulder to the “pump priming” school among his 
advisers. 

Until now. each setback in business since New 
Deal planning began has been met with a big dose 
of borrowing and spending. A succession of budget 
balancing promises and a succession of actual bud- 
get upsets were the result. 

Once again the President has promised to get 
Federal Government outgo and income in balance, 
but once again a set-back in business is causing 
the planners to suggest a step-up in government 
spending to cushion the effect of the jolt and to 
start the upturn. 

This time Mr. Roosevelt has balked. He has told 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, to 
make all possible budget cuts and he has continued 
to promise a budget in balance by July, 1938. 


LESS STIMULATION NOW? 


Planners, however, think that President Roosevelt 
may be making a mistake. A study made for official 
use, sets down the following conclusions: 

“With the growth in receipts and decjine in ex- 
penditures anticipated in the fiscal year 1938 (July, 
1937, to July 1938), the net stimulation to business 
activity attributable to the fiscal operations of the 
Federal Government, which has been an important 
factor in increasing buying power and the demand 
for goods since 1932, may be expected to decline.... 

“It appears that the decline in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the total community. ex- 
penditures from the fiscal year, 1937, to the fiscal 
year, 1938, will be somewhere in the range from 
$2.500,000,000 to $3,800,000,000. This decline meas- 
ures the extent to which government stimulation of 
business will be less in the fiscal year, 1938, than in 
the preceding year. 


THE TASK BEFORE INDUSTRY 


“Any further increases in business and other pri- 
vate expenditures, however, would have the effect of 
offsetting this decline in expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. The decrease is attributable in 
part to increased tax collections and in part to de- 
creased expenditures.” 

If the Federal Government is withdrawing at least 
two and one-half billion dollars from the stream of 
purchasing power, either by cutting expenditures 
or by drawing in more dollars through taxes, that 
fact can be expected to have an important effect 
on the state of business. Some of the planners think 
that it is a major influence in the present slacken- 
ing of business activity. 

But others among the White House advisers think 
that the time has come when business must stand 
on its own feet, without more stimulation from the 
Government. They argue that assurance concern- 
ing the future of Federal finance, with an actual 
demonstration that the budget is going to be 
balanced, will serve to stimulate private spending. 

Mr. Roosevelt is accepting this line of argument. 
He now has told the local governments of the coun- 
try that they are getting their last PWA money. 
WPA is holding down its expenditures to the limits 
set by Congress. Social Security taxes are taking 
more and more dollars from the pay envelopes of 
workers and from the tills of employers. All in all, 
on a cash basis, the Federal budget is closer to a 
balance than it has been at any time since 1931. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


CORRINGTON GILL, Assistant Administrator, 
Works Progress Administration: Encouraging as 
are the hopes of continued business recovery, it 
would be folly on my part, it would be folly on your 
part, to look forward to anything like the complete 
disappearance of the unemployment problem, and, 
with it, the disappearance of the unemployment re- 
lief problem. Nobody likes to be a pessimistic 
prophet, but if we are to judge by the experience 
of foreign countries, particularly England, if we are 
to draw any conclusions from an analysis of the 
underlying causes of our present unemployment, we 
must expect a permanent unemployment of be- 
tween four and five million, as well as a relief load 
equivalent to somewhat more than half this figure. 

(Excerpts from an address before 32d Annual Con- 
ference, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association.) 


x * * 


CHARLES FAHY, General Counsel, National La- 
bor Relations Board: You may have read recently 
that the Board, in deciding a case which has gained 
unusual prominence, “defied” a court of the United 
States; that the Board held a certain contract in- 
valid after it had been upheld by a United States 
District Court. Needless to say the Board is not 
defying the courts of the United States. 


The procedure of the Act requires that questions 
raised shall first be considered by the Board. The 
Board’s findings of fact and its order applying the 
Statutory provisions to the fatts are subject to re- 
view only by a Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States. The Act itself provides that this is 
the exclusive method of administering the provi- 
sions of this Act. These provisions have been up- 
held by the Supreme Court. Now the District Court 
of the United States which upheld as valid a con- 
tract which thereafter the Board after a hearing 
under the Wagner Act held invalid under that Act 
did not in any manner rule upon the safme question 
ruled upon by the Board. 

True, it dealt with the same contract: but it dealt 
with it only to the extent it was called upon to do 
SO in the case before it; and it was not called upon 
and did not pass upon the contract as it might be 
affected by the National Labor Relations Act. 

(Excerpts from an address at the annual con- 
vention of the National Petroleum Association.) 


A. F.. Whitney 


: i formulate the procedure for taking count of the nation’s unem- 
ployed, leaders in Government, business and labor met at the White 
House under the leadership of John D. Biggers, presidential appointee. 
Two labor leaders who attended were A. F. Whitney, president of the 


John L. Lewis 
GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND LABOR DRAFT THE JOBLESS CENSUS 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and John L. Lewis, C. I. O. chief- 
tain. Unable to attend in person, William Green, head of the A. F. of L., 
was represented by an aide. 
with Commerce Secretary Roper and Agriculture Secretary Wallace. 


Secretary Roper 


John D. Biggers 


Secretary Wallace 
—Harris & Ewing 


Photo right shows Chairman Biggers 


WHY THE CHECK IN INDUSTRY? AN ANALYSIS 
BY FEDERAL EXPERTS AND THEIR PREDICTIONS 


« Ul + 


A slump or a breathing spell? Boom 
that was sidetracked. Effect of 
employment. What security prices 
show. 


ee officially provided, now are at 
hand to explain what it is that has hit busi- 
ness recovery and the stock market. 

Most interest attaches to the answer concern- 
ing business. Stock market gyrations are writ- 
ten off by the Government key economists as 
products of hysteria. 

Yet both figure in new policy calculations. 
There is a new urge from planners for new ex- 
periments, new spending, new business and farm 
and finance controls. This urge, however, is 
getting little White House attention. 

What is getting attention is the analysis of 
causes back of the hesitation in industry and 
the forecast of what lies ahead, based upon that 
analysis. Questions and answers that follow 
represent the composite of views of the Gov- 
ernment’s key analysts. 

First of all: Is business faced with a real 
slump? Some slowing of production definitely 
is in sight. The tell-tale index of industrial 
production, at 121 per cent of the 1923-25 aver- 


age last December, at 117 in August and about 


113 at present, may go below 108. But, in general 
business faces six to nine months of a sidewise 
movement rather than a bad slump. 


What happened _ to 


the boom that some 
OF A BOOM THAT people had predicted? It 
DIDN’T COME TRUE got sidetracked by a get- 


rich-quick urge on the part of business and 
labor. How so? The story is a long one, but 
worth telling. . 


ONE EXPLANATION 


Last spring the stage was set for a boom. Re- 
covery had been under way steadily since 1935. 
Prices of raw materials were strong. The average 
of retail prices was low enough to attract a heav- 
ily increased volume of buying from workers 
and farmers whose dollar income had been in- 
creased. 


Banks were overflowing with money. Home 
building seemed to be taking hold. Europe was 
buying heavily of raw materials. Industry was 
stocking up with goods in anticipation of labor 
trouble. The demand for goods and the ease of 
money suggested the possibility of a runaway 
situation. President Roosevelt at that stage 
warned about commodity price advances and the 
Federal Reserve Board started to tighten the 
reins of credit. 


But Jehn L. Lewis at the same time was busy 
organizing mass production industries. Business 
men were granting wage increases and then 
kiting prices to cover the cost of the increase and 
more, too. Building material prices moved up 
near to the 1929 level. Some people thought 
that the millenium was at hand as profits began 
to reach boom proportions. 

Yet all of the time only a fraction of the na- 
tion’s workers were sharing in the wage in- 
creases. The volume of Government deficit 


4 


, spending—or pump priming—was narrowing at 4 


the rate of more than two and one-half billion 
dollars a year. Purchasing power of workers 
without wage ‘increases and of relief workers 
narrowed with the price upturns and expansion 
in the physical volume of trade slowed defi- 
nitely. 

Thousands of people who had intended to 
build found that cost increases made it cheaper 
to continue to rent. As signs appeared that 
there would be no boom, labor became more cau- 
tious about making extravagant demands. There 
was less urge to stock up in anticipation of 
strikes. This slower demand reacted on com- 
modity prices. The result again was to dis- 
courage inventory building. Since inventories 
normally total at least 30 billion dollars any 
changes affecting that situation can have im- 
portant repercussions. More of the repercus- 
sions came when Japan slowed her purchases 
of commodities and evidence appeared that pro- 
duction was leveling off in Britain and other 
important producing countries. 

Now what? The result, clearly apparent, is a 
rather sick business situation. 

PROBABLE RESULTS Does that mean a new 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT “2Y° of unemployment 


F and new pressure for 
AND ON PROFITS more Government spend- 


ing? And what are the probable effects of slower 
business on profits and on tax revenues? 


_ The prospects are that present employment 
totals will not be lowered appreciably. But few 
increases in employment or payrolls are ex- 
pected in the months immediately ahead. As for 
profits, the outlook is for an average gain for 
the year of from 15 to 20 per cent, thereby up- 
setting Treasury revenue estimates very little. 

What about farm buying as a new boost to 
business and as a self-starter for further recov- 
ery? The big farm income is counted on as a 
sustaining influence for business rather than as 
the cause of a new upturn at this stage. 

If all of this is true, why not look for a real 
slump? Again the reasons advanced are many. 


Business Barometers 
| 


| commodity prices ad- 
vanced 0.1 per cent in the week 
ended Sept. 25 and were 87.5 per cent 
| of the 1926 average, a gain of 1.2 per 
| cent in the last month and 8 per cent in 
| the last year. 
| The September farm price index at 118 
| per cent of the pre-war average was the 
| lowest in 14 months and compared with 


_ 131, the peak, in January. 

| Exports in August amounted to $277,- 
| 695,000 against $178,975,000 in August 
_ last year and imports amounted to $245,- 
| 707,000 compared with $193,073,000 in 
| August, 1936, 

| Among 37 reporting cities, 27 reported 
, Substantial gains in retail trade over one 
| year ago in the week ended September 
‘| 30 while 6 reported declines and were 
| steady. 


Money still is plentiful. Demand for goods 
still is huge. Inventories are not unduly ex- 
tended. Prices that had got out of line are be- 
ing adjusted at some points, particularly in 
building. John L. Lewis and his aides are less 
inclined to cause trouble, realizing that it is easy 
to kill the goose that can lay the golden eggs 
for working men. The pressure of demand is 
causing rents to continue to advance with the 
chance that the ratio of rents to building costs 
will again encourage building. The utility in- 
dustry still has to expand to meet power de- 
mands. 


But, even so, what defi- 
nitely can bring a’ re- 
sumption of the recov- 
ery movement with its 


BUILDING REVIVAL 
HOPED FOR AS THE 
FACTOR IN UPTURN 


drive back toward full employment and full use’ 


of the country’s productive machine? 


Just two things can produce this result. They 
are first: an upturn in building construction of 
various kinds, and, second, a rebuilding of in- 
ventories now being worked off. Most reliance 
is being placed on the first as the starter of a 
new upturn, which the Government’s experts al- 
most as a unit, think will come in the spring. 
Again in 1937 new home building failed by a 
wide margin to meet normal expansion needs. 

Is the Government likely to step in with new 
pump priming ventures in the meantime? So far 
as can be discovered in quarters that should have 
the answer, that answer is “No.” The present 
urge is toward curtailment of expenditures al- 
though the planners doubt if this is the time to 
press budget balancing too hard. 


THE FALL IN STOCKS: security 
DOUBT CAST ON ITS prices? On that point, 


few Government econo- 
FORECAST VALUE mists, inside the SEC or 


outside, can be found who place any reliance on 
the stock market as a guide to anything but the 
feelings of speculators. They argue, with figures 
to bulwark arguments, that stocks are not a 
barometer forecasting business developments 
but are more of a therometer recording after the 
event and then recording without accuracy. 


Stocks had been going up for weeks at a time 
when business was slowing. Final realization 
that the recovery movement had slowed, cou- 
pled with a war scare, was enough to start sell- 
ing. The selling found few buyers willing to 
pay prices that prevailed and a wave of liquida- 
tion was set under way. 

Did this liquidation come from foreigners? 
Those officials who have most information on 
that subject say that it did not. Japanese own 
little in this country. The British neither buy 
nor sell in big blocks. The French are inclined 
to be jumpy and to buy or sell by jerks, but 
have not been big sellers. 


What happened was a purely American phe- 
nomenon and in keeping with the American in- 
clination to go to extremes in bullishness and in 
bearishness. 

Actually, business is in for little more than a 
breathing spell oc period of adjustment during 
the course of a longer trend up curve in the 
cycle, according to the general conclusion of 
the Government’s experts. 

OweEN Scorrt. 


+ UB + 


The Complications of 
Economic Planning 


Two types of endeavor. Fitting a 
nation to a pattern. Competition 
in business not yet outmoded. 


gerne ROOSEVELT recognized this past 
week that the New Deal is making necessary an 
enlargement of the nation’s vocabulary. He finds 
that “planning” has become an over-worked and 
yet an inadequate word. 

Two kinds of planners and plans are found to be 
all mixed up in the present Washington situation. 
Little effect has been made to distinguish between 
the two with resulting confusion among business 
men who find it necessary to do their own planning. 

Mr. Roosevelt went West to look over one kind of 
New Deal planning. This concerns the planned de- 
velopment of the nation’s resources. It involves the 
spending of money on dams and irrigation systems 
and timber development and land conservation and 
power production. 


SAVING NATIONAL RESOURCES 


The American people long have been sold on this 
type of government activity and seldom have be- 
grudged the dollars spent on it. 

President Roosevelt’s idea is that in the future 
$500,000,000 each year will be set aside to use in the 
planned development of resources, protecting 
against floods and developing water power and 
opening up new lands to irrigation and doing the 
many things that can be done to avoid waste of 
these natural resources. The New Deal during its 
first years has spent much more than that and, 
for the future, talks of seven new TVA’s that will 
serve as the framework for this sort of planning. 

But then there is the wholly different sort of 
planning which also gets presidential attention. 

This is the planning tied up with efforts on the 
part of the Government to control economic forces 
and to make business and finance and agriculture 
fit into a pattern designed by individuals sitting in 
Washington. Here the problem is more compli- 
cated and at the moment, is causing an unusual 
number of frowns on the countenances of the plan- 
ners. 


CREDIT CONTROL AND TAXES 

For example: 

Marriner S. Eccles, head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is seen playing on the organ of credit con- 
trols. All in quick order stops are pushed in on 
bank reserves, on the effect of gold accumulations, 
on government spending and then as quickly are 
pulled out again. Credit control first is tightened 
and then is loosened. _ 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, is 
busy formulating plans for getting agriculture under 
tight control, with Government calling the turns on 
production and marketing of farm products. 

Members of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission are found at work framing new rules for 
security markets. 

Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, has 
his planners seeking to devise new taxes and to re- 
design old ones in an effort to use the Government’s 
taxing powers to affect the plans of business. 

It is in this field of planning that the New Deal 
finds itself in deep water, faced with a business set- 
back and without a plan for correcting the situation, © 
In fact, the New Deal planners now openly admit— 
through a Federal Reserve Board statement of ob- 
jectives—that real economic planning is a bit too 
much for any one agency or for any available 
group of minds. 

The result is that old fashioned competition still 
has a job to perform. And “planning” becomes an 
overworked word. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


HUGH S. MAGILL, President, The American Fed- 
eration of Investors, Inc.: The American people 
are facing a serious situation which has been stead- 
ily growing worse. 

For seven years, without a break, our nation has 
been spending more than its income. Every fiscal 
year has closed with a deficit which has had to be 
met by more borrowing. Thus our Federal debt has 
been increased until it is now the highest in our 
country’s history, over thirty-seven billion dollars. 

This situation is producing a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and hesitation in business, and of insecurity, 
if not worse, in the stock and commodity markets. 
It affects everyone, the investor, the laborer, the 
consumer. If a crash comes, those who have most 
may lose most, but those who have little may suf- 
fer most. 

Congress alone can correct the present thieat- 
ening situation. The national administration can- 
not spend money until it is first appropriated by 
Congress. Therefore, the final responsibility for our 
present situation and for its cure rests upon our 
Senators and Congressmen. 

(From the current issue of the Investor America.) 

* 

ALFRED REEVES, Vice President, Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association: With an eight months’ 
output amounting to 3,784,000 cars and trucks, the 
automobile industry is assured that its 1937 opera- 
tions will pass the five million mark for the second 
time in history. 

The commercial vehicle division of the industry 
is making an especially strong showing. Both from 
the standpoint of domestic retail sales and produc- 
tion in the United States and Canada, the motor 
truck manufacturers are certain to eclipse the 
records of all previous years. 

Whereas automobile production this year repre- 
sents an increase of only 11 per cent over 1936, ex- 
port sales are exceeding last year by more than 30 
per cent. At this rate, 1937 sales of American de- 
signed motor vehicles in 140 countries outside the 
United States may be expected to reach 650,000 
units. 

(From an address before convention of National 
Association of Sales Finance Companies, in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 29.) 
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Herbert D. Seibert, 


Editor, The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, New York, 


tions under them, the Hclding Com- 
pany Act, and the state uf the bud- 
get which shows but liftle progress 


toward a condition of Dalance, but | 


Canadian Mines Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal deveiop- 
ing and producing mines of Canada, as 


there is a long list of others in the [| "copy of this invaluable compilation of 

answers: back ground. forwarded without obligation "upon. re- 

p 

N response to the three questions Fully as important is the fact that quest. wa. sect 
sed: the Administration, while apparently BRIDGER: 
H | our view the labor situa willing to provide an_ inflationary Members “HEVENOR 
WwW, AT S WRO N G |W IT T F STOC K MARKET _ | tion is definitely one of the factors shot in the arm,” and even to 60 King St. W. Toronto i 
pesponsible for the recent behavior | Some sort of an effort to bal- 
| stock market This despite | #nce the budget (but without major 
ected to be higher then last | the fact that the worst weakness in 
Fred Moffatt | And the war important way in the matter of its | q 
, | ivities of the hy 
, | HAT explains the downward trend that has marked the Stock | as potent a bearish factor as is ee ee ee ee restrictive, not to say punitive, poli- | mgt f. 
President of the Market since 1937 b ? generally believed, because war | ClO had become somewhat les | cies and programs | hig : 
New York Curb Exchange, id h critical and after it had become evi- | 
What is the connection, if any, between that trend and news _ WOU urt oe ge nations more | gent that the public had turned As to taxation, some vague reports ~~ 
answers: developments in national and international affairs? against the more extreme tactics,of | Of modiication uf the undistrib- 
k in the stock - f inf d vi hi bl ) Dean MArkes Nave not experiences | the more aggressive labor leaders. uted surplus tax have been largely 3 
SERIOUS break in the stock mar i To present a symposium of informed views on this problem, nearly as severe a slump as have | offset in their effect ‘upon senti- — ip 
ket gives voice to all sortsofcon- || The United States News submitted to a number of outstanding American markets during the last The market is now reflecting, | Vo ont by reports flso emanating pr ¥ 
jectures as to causes. It seemed gen- authorities on the financial markets these questions: few days. among other things, the higher costs 


erally understood that the market 
was thin. The improvement in in- 
dustrial lines was publicly stated to 
be slowing down. A feeling of un- 
certainty was prevalent in the pub- 
lic mind. Moreover, a storm had 
broken in the East and war clouds 
were seen or imagined on the near 
horizon. 

All or some of these factors may 
have stimulated the urge to liqui- 
date. Frankly, I do not know why 
the pressure of selling went so far. 
I wish I did. 


It is reported that investigations | 


of Exchange transactions over the | 


period are under way. These may 
give one a factual background. Un- 
til the results are reportcd, I do not 


feel I may express a reasoned con- | 


clusion. 


Daniel F. Nicholson, 
Financial Editor, the Chicago 

| Journal of Commerce, 

answers: 


HE stock market rode to its re- 
covery peak last March on a 


than 


to the labor situation? 


| Is the drop in the stock market related in any way 


Is the drop in the stock market related in any way 
' to the foreign situation? 
Is the market decline related in any way to govern- 


| mental policies? 


| Answers are presented herewith: 


more rigid. At least a temporary 
recession in business activity wa3 
inevitable trom the high levels of the 
spring, as the heavy advance buy- 
ing then in evidence, partly to an- 
ticipate higher wage costs, indicated. 
A small business recession at a 
time of high and rising costs, how- 
ever, brings about a far greater 
normal decline in business 
profits, and stock prices tend to re- 
flect chiefly prospective profits. 
The foreign situation. has con- 
tributed relatively little to this. 
Governmental policies, including the 
encouragement of unionization and 
higher wage demands, ana the im- 


- position of pay roll taxes have ac- 


boom psychology greatly enhanced | 


by speculative building up of inven- costs are too inflexible to be reduced | ing shorter working hours, have gle recognizable factor responsible meaigecongd tag wnich ga cies of the Administration that David B. Mulligan, President 
| are in large part responsible for the | si- 

tories in anticipation of higher proportionately: with a decline in | been influential in depressing cor- for the latest stock AEROS SND. adverse labor Seca deed cited. | henna talgenn erence rire —o MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD ST. 

prices due to labor demands. business activity. porate earnings and thus promoting and the fact that. business itself is y o bility in the present instance. In- NEW YORK 


Stock prices were high in relation | 


to actual 
prospects, and were vulnerable when 
earnings estimates were revised 
downward moderately. 

It is doubtful that governmental 
policies or the foreign situation 
have been more than contributing 
factors in the market decline. Un- 
certainty created by the labor situa- 
tion probably has been important, 
particularly in the case of railroad 
shares. 


Jules |. Bogen, 
Editor, New York 


and near-term earning | 


celerated the rise in costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, and so 
contribute to a condition where 


Hugh D. Auchincloss, 


Of Auchincloss, Parker and Red- 
path, Investment Securities, 
Washington, D. C., 


answers: 


r answer to the. three. questions 
proposed: 


cases, in increasing production costs. 
This alone might account for the 


prospective smaller margin of prof-| 


its for business. Taken in conjunc- 


tion with the over-stocking of in- | 


|. break in 


rent let-up in business should de- 
velop far enough to bring these 
_ things about. 


Fred D. McCarthy, 


Financial Editor, 
Boston Evening Transcript, 


answers: 


DO not think that the recent drop 


in the stock market 1s related di- 
| rectly to the labor situation, which 
seems to be more encouraging than 
it has been at any time since the 
serious strike difficulties last spring. 

However, 


' industry because of the necessity of 


the higher operating 
' costs which have been induced in 


| paying higher wages and establish- 


panies. 


_be revised downward. 


| much selling of stocks 


the sale stocks of the issuing com- 


Many stocks doubtless had over- 
discounted the earnings potentiaii- 
ties for 1937, and because of these 
higher labor costs, which could not 
be passed on to the consumer in 
some instances, stock prices had to 


| Street in the incipient stages of the 

(1) Labor agitation during this | decline, but such selling has not | 
year has resulted, in practically all | been a factor in the later phases of 
the break, particularly since it be- | 


came apparent that the European 
political situation had improved. 


Some foreign selling of our secu- 


Because bankers, investors, busi- 
ness men, and brokers are all equally 
unable to account for the severe 
the market the answer 
probably lies in a combination of all 
their discouragements. The action 
of the stock market is frequently a 
better barometer of business senti- 


_ ment than of actual business condi- | 


European war scares precipitated | 
in Wall 


tions. 


Conversations with many business 
men, bankers, and investors, leads 
one to the unmistakable conclusion 
that everybody has a severe attack 
of the blues. When uncertainties 
accumulate to a certain point the 
stock market has a way of suddenly 


Teflecting the general discourage- 
-ment. 


In the present instance the ex- 
tent of its reaction has been extra- 
ordinarily severe because of the 
manner in which the Securities ana 
Exchange Commission has been tak- 
ing the “cushion” out ci the mar- 
ket. When stocks start downward 
there are few shortsellers, “spon- 
sors,” or specialists who dare take 
the risk of stepping in to check the 
decline. 


Because of the absence of any sin- 


better than.the stock market says 
it is, the obvious conclusion is that 
the market is simply reflecting the 
general feeling of uncertainty and 
discouragement. 


| 


already entailed and iikely to be 
entailed in the future bv the de- 
mands of labor to a greater extent 
than any danger that muy exist of 
extended interruption of industrial 
operations. 


WAR FEARS HELD NEGLIGIBLE 

(2) We believe that 
Situation has been and is another 
stock market factor, but one of rela- 
tively secondary imporiance. The 


less confident attitude ot foreigners | 


toward our market is an outgrowth 
not of war fears, but of the situa- 
tion in this country, particularly 
perhaps the behavior of the markets 
themselves and the possibility of ad- 
verse tax measures or Administra- 
tive policies. Europeans are appar- 
ently not greatly perturbed by al- 
leged danger of general war in the 
early future, and we doubdt if mos” 
American investors are, although of 
course the neutrality law, the John- 
son Act, and the poor credit status 
of foreign countries serve to prevent 
the development of any bullish sen- 
timent based upon the possibility of 
war. 


(3) The really controlling factor 
is, we believe, to be foun! in govern- 


The particular policies or pro- 
‘grams most directly affecting the 
market, we think, are the undis- 
tributed profits tax, the two Securi- 
ties Acts together with the regula- 


the foreign | 


from the Treasury of higher taxes. 

This, at least, is the way the stock 
market views the situatiecn at pres- 
ent, and it is here thai the real 
“nigger in the woodpile” Yes. 
Whether or not the Street is exag- 
gerating the near term effects of 
all this is another question. 


C. Norman Stabler, 


Financial Editor, 
New York Herald-Tribune, 


answers: 


OLICIES of the Administration 

have been by far the most im- 
portant single element in bringing 
about the recent sharp decline in 
security values. Fear of a major 
war, the demands of labor, “thin” 
markets, apprehension over fall and 
winter business, a certain amount 


of bear raiding—these and a num- 


ber of other factors. have played 
their part, for it is rarely that one 


cause can be credited alone for 2. 


Swing in the market such as we 
have just witnessed. 

But so many of these minor fac- 
tors trace back to misguided poli- 


flationary and deflationary moves 
have been made in rapid succession 
and, irrespective of whether any one 
particular move is justifiable, the 


[Continued on Page 16.] 
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THE 


Adjoming Grand Central 


Journal of Commerce, 


answers: 


HE labor situation has contrib- | 
uted more than any other, in 
my opinion, to generate a business 
condition which has led to the re- 
cent decline in the stock market. 


NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


ia rities has been motivated by the 
ventories during the rapidly rising _lugubrious reports emanating from 
cost of raw materials in the latter | Wall Street and the impairment of 
part of 1936 and the early months | 4 norican 


-owned margin accounts 
it has brought about a foreign brokerage houses, but the 
lessening in demand on the part of | 


_ scope of such selling is difficult to 
the consumer, and therefore the | evaluate. 


roducer has been unable to pass on 
P | P The broad phases of governmentai 

creases in wages, some reductions resulting from the labor agitation. 


in hours of work, widespread adop- | The prospect of declining net earn- been instrumental in depressing 
tion of paid vacations, etc. The re- | ings decreases people’s incentive to stock prices. The market has been 
fearful of the possible enactment of 


sult has been a sharp increase in the puy and increases their incentive to 
radical legisiation by the new Con- 
| gress and also has been concerned 


cost of production, which lessened | .))- pence prices decline. 


morale and plant discipline have | 


exaggerated. | (3) over the prospect of higher taxes September 30, 1937 
_ day after Labor Day was affected by | ,,; 
Also business costs have become | _ being levied at the next session. 
alia a | the prospects of war in Europe. | phe generally critical attitude of 
| From day to day, of course. the | pysiness on the part of the national RESOURCES 
| prices ase | Administration also is a constant 
| | somewhat by the market conditions | ) 
| Tuesday the 7th, as far as I can re- | U. S, Government Securities 133,6006,034.38 
| member, was the only day our prices | i —_ 
| NE TH 15 "were materially influenced by th State, County and Municipal Securities . . . 11,219,008.18 
Financial Editor, 
MORN NG | (3) The market decline, I should The Chicago Tribune Loans and Discounts 96,753,759.93 
| say, may be accounted for by the | ' ‘Ly: 
- question, and therefore it is not di- ecrue nteres CLV: ° y 
; THAT THROBBING | cies, except in so far as tliose policies | latest slump in the stock mar-_ Customers Liability Account of Acceptances . . .« .« 6 eee 6,639,066.91 
are responsible for this situation in | ket it is necessary to retrace influ- 
| business. I feel, however, that the | ences that began to operate early | $425.586,399.31 
manner of the decline has been due | the | 
to various regulations with regard to | ‘rend during the last four weeks ap- | 
AND READY FOR trading, and to the lack of balance gered have ee tl phase = LIABILITIES 
| ' between the power to buy and the | Of the general decline in stock | : 
A GOOD DAY$ power to sell under margin require- | that began early last March. Capital $ 14,000,000.00 
3 WORK. ments. | e downward movement that 1 
Chandler Hovey, periments by packing the Supreme Dividend (Payable October 1937) 875,000.00 
Partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co.,  COUrt was interrupted for about six Reserved for Taxes and Interest . . . . © «© e 630,711.65 
Boston and Philadelphia, ing plan and the impending ad- A tances ; 
answers: journment of Congress encouraged eceptances . ° e e ° ° 7,641,649.61 
OUR letter asks three questions Since mid-August, however, this D | 
At the first sign of such pain, in-regard to the causes of the | temporary cheer has been offset by 373,932,078.68 
take two Bayer Aspirin tablets decline in the stock market. My an- | a number of discouraging develop- — 
4 swer to each of them is “yes.” ments. The pact between the Presi- $425,586,399.31 
second dose is necessary later, ac- During the recent expansion in | dent and congressional leaders to re- 


business, net earnings of corpora- 
tions have fallen far short of keep- 
ing pace with increasing gross earn- 
ings. Many corporations would be 
hard put to it to show profits with 
even a moderate shrinkage in gross 


cording to directions. 

If headaches keep coming back 
we advise you to see your own 
physician. He will look for the 
cause in order to correct it. 

The price now is only 15¢ for 
twelve tablets or two full dozen 
for 25 cents — virtually, only a 


vive the defunct AAA through cot- 
_ ton subsidies and crop curtailment: 
the evidence that the Federal deficit 
is still growing and that a balanced 
budget is as remote as ever, and the 
pro-C. I. O. attitude of the adminis- 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


cent apiece : earnings. This would presumably | tration have all contributed to the : 
. result in increased unemployment | general feelings of discouragement 
and consequent increasing cost of | on the part of business. 


relief. As much of Government in- 
come comes directly or indirectly 
from profits generated by business, 
Federal income would be seriously 
curtailed. Many people are wonder- 
ing what would happen if the cur- 
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A CLOSE-UP OF MR. BLACK’S BROADCAST 


+ men to “clear the lawn.” They went 


(Continued from Page 10.] 


tice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was breaking the tra- 
dition of aloofness by members of 
that tribunal from public disputes 
of the day. Right at the outset, the 
new Justice expressed his convic- 


tion that the situation justified un- | 


to it with a vigor. 
As the crowd gradually dispersed, 


various persons were asked what | 


they thought of the speech. 
“Where he spoke about the ‘bill 
of rights’ being the heart of the 
Constitution,” said one scholarly- 
looking gentleman, “reminded me 


he added. 
An aging Negro was reluctant to 
comment, but when urged declared 


+ “Well, that’s how it struck me,” 
| 
| 


| 
| 


he liked the speech “if he meant | 


what he said.” 

“We Catholics aren’t talking,” de- 
clared one woman. 

“It was a good speech, I liked it 


souri, and former Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely (Dem.), of Massachusetts. 
New Deal defenders struck back at 
the Roosevelt critics. MacQ. Wil- 
liamson (Dem.), Oklahoma State 
Attorney General, told the meeting 
of the National Association of At- 
torneys General, convening in Kan- 
cas City at the same time, that crit- 
ics of the Roosevelt program re- 
minded him of “a certain pompous 
fellow who defined the word ‘Bolshe- 


_ vik’ as anyone who disagrees with 


me.” 


+ The Question 
By C, NORMAN STABLER 


Financial Editor, New York Herald- 
Tribune 


[Continued from Page 15.] 
net result of all of them has been 
to reveal the Administration in a 
flurry of uncertainty. 


Having taken up the cause of 


of the Week + 


of the banks. There were conversa- 
tions with the British authorities 
apparently designed to get them to 
absorb some of the gold which 
otherwise would come to this coun- 
try. Cooperation took the form of 
British banxs refusing American se- 
curities as collateral on certain 
loans. 


As a further deflationary gesture 


deflationary moves and relaxation 
of the gold policy did little more 
than advertise to investors that th2 
Administration was scared and was 
rushing in to try to undo some of 
its wrong. It rushed so fast that 1t 
did not give the nation-wide reduc- 
tions in rediscount rates time to be- 
come effective before it sought io 
offset the consequences partly by re- 
leasing gold and promising to sup- 
port the government bond market. 

When we consider this along with 


usual procedure. that Runnymede street is just | him,” a police private observed. Other defense of Administratiof& | there were three successive increases 
“I believe,” he said, “that no or- | two blocks down. It was at Run- | ‘with: offsetting | Made in the reserve requirements of | that section of the Securities Act 
dinary maneuver executed for po- | nymede in 1915 that King John | sok easel dhe. pated ped ee a deflationary step and vice versa. It | Member banks of the Federal Re- | which circumscribes the trading of 


litical advantage would justify a 
member of the Supreme Court in 
publicly discussing it. If, however, 
that maneuver threatens the exist- 
ing peace and harmony between re- 
ligious or racial groups in our coun- 


try, the occasion is not an ordinary | 


one—it is extraordinary.” 


IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

In the living room of the house, 
Mr. Black sat before six micro- 
phones on an antique chair in som- 
bre suiting much as when he served 
in the Senate. His wife and a group 
of relatives by blood and marriage 
surrounded a dining room table and 
occupied the floor in the adjoining 
room. 

Speaking slowly, carefully, he de- 
nounced religious and racial big- 
otry. 

“IT have no sympathy with any or- 
ganization or group which, any- 
where at any time, arrogates to it- 
self the un-American power to in- 
terfere in the slightest degree with 
complete religious freedom,” he 
said. 

At the top of the stairs sat Julie, 
the 5-year-old daughter of the 
Hamiltons. She called “Daddy” sev- 
eral times during the broadcast, but 
got no attention. 

The speech over, Justice Black 
first lighted a cigarette. “I wasn’t 
nervous.” he told the radio men. 
“I'm glad I could talk straight to 
the people.” 

Relatives pushed forward to con- 
gratulate him. His face was flushed. 


“DISCUSSION IS CLOSED” 


During 


boys ring the bell. Up scurried the 
reporters and camera men. Out 
came word that Mr. Black meant it 
when he said “my discussion of the 
case is closed.” 

Flares were alight again. The Jus- 
tice conversed in a care-free manner 
with his friends in the vestibule. 
Motion picture men operated their 


| 


| 
| 
| 


was forced to guarantee a free 
church. I believe Mr. Black Knows 
what he’s talking about.” 


His companion was less. sure. 
“This street was named after a 
poet, Alfred Tennyson,” he said. “Do 
you remember these lines? 


“I cannot make this matter plain, 

I would shoot, howe’er vain, 

“*‘A random arrow from. the 
brain.’ ”’ 


Black and hoped “this will stop all 
the newspaper talk.” , 

Photographers’ flares had died 
down and Sergeant Perry was con- 
gratulating himself on getting the 
lawn cleared. Asked his views of 
the speech, he thought a second and 
replied: 


smoke it—maybe.” 
EDWARD DuFrry 


+ The Bar and 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


School, introduced a resolution read- 
ing: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this association that membership 
in a secret, oath-bound order, ac- 
tuated by racial and religious ani- 
mosity, is incompatible with mem- 
bership in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and that the rele- 
vant facts in regard to the latest 
appointee to that high post should 
be ascertained by an impartial com- 
mittee of five created by this asso- 
ciation.” 


SENATE HEARINGS ASKED 

The resolutions committee rec- 
ommended against taking any ac- 
tion on the Black case on the ground 
that, as the appointment had been 
made and Mr. Black had taken his 
oath as a justice, there was nothing 
more that could be done about it. 
Overriding its committee, the asso- 


| the broadcast Sergeant! ciation voted its insistence that the 
Perry had taken a position directly | 
in front of the house door, at Mr. | 
-Hamilton’s request, lest messenger 


association take some action. A 
substitute resolution then was in- 
troduced urging that the Senate es- 
tablish a rule for all future judicial 


the Judiciary + 


+ apolis, president of the Bar Associa- 


appointments requiring that they | 


be “referred to an appropriate com- | 
such committee | 
shall in every instance afford a full 

_hearing upon matters 


mittee and that 


the fitness and qualification of the 
nominee for the judicial office.” 
Criticism of President Roosevelt’s 


touching | 
| to hold fast to the good which we 


tion. 

Speaking on the same point, Sena- 
tor Edward R. Burke (Dem.), of Ne- 
braska, told the convention: 


“There is a direct connection be- 
tween the present demagogic at- 
templ to belittle the legal profes- 
sion and the well considered and in- 
valuable serv.ces of the members otf 
the profession in helping to defeat 
the most ruthless attack in recent 
times by one department upon the 
independence of a coordinate branch 
of the Government.” 


THE NEXT COURT BATTLE 

The Senator predicted that the 
question of judicial review is the is- 
sue around which the next Court 
battle will rage. 


“The lines will be sharply drawn, ’ 
he said, “between those who have 
grown tired of the American form 
of Government, with its checks and 
balances, its safegu:yds, its guar- 
antees which protect the weak and 
those in the minority as well as the 
strong and powerful—those who are 
willing to abandon all this on one 
Side, and on the other thosé who 
Sincerely believe that the Constitu- 
tion is worth preserving, -that if it 
needs change there is an orderly 
method provided, that it is better 


have than ‘to leap blindly into the 
dark.” 


governmental agencies. 

The Bar Association voted to 
sound out lawyer sentiment on the 
national child labor athendment by 
submitting to it a referendum. Pre- 
viously ‘the asscciation had opposed 
ratification of the amendment. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, of Newark, 


oN. J., was elected the new president 
“Oh, we'll put it in our pipe and | 


of the association for the coming 
year. 


is now about a year since the Presi- 
dent, through his crusade against 
so-called “hot money” and his ta'k 
of prices being too high, set the ball 
rolling on the deflationary side. 
The next move was more than 


talk. The inactive goid fund was | 


started in an effort to keep the 
growing imports of gold from addinz 
to the already stupendous reserves 


| serve. 
been weakened by the Government's | 


serve, one in 1936 and two this year 

This latter policy has now been 
relaxed, through the release odf 
$300,000,000 of the gold in the Gov- 
ernment’s inactive gold account and 
the announced intention of resum- 
ing open market purchases of gov- 
ernment bonds by the Federal Re- 
But the market had already 


officers, directors and  beneficia) 
owners in the shares uf their own 
companies we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the responsibility for 
the recent decline rests squarely 
with Washington. Having adopted 
economic planning as a corner stone 
of its program, the Administration 
cannot now forsake one of the major 
consequences of its action. 


\ 


THE COMPANY 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$8,500,000 
Ohio Edison Company 


First Mortgage Bonds 4% Series of 1937 due 1967 


Dated September 1, 19387 Due September 1, 1967 


Interest payable March 1 and September lin New York City 


on September 2, 1964 or thereafter, without any premium. 


Ohio Edison Company, 100% of the voting stock of which is owned by The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation (Delaware), was incorporated in Ohio on July 5, 1930, and is engaged 
principally in the generation and purchase of electric energy and its distribution and sale in 224 communities in 
Ohio, as well as in rural areas, and in the sale of electric energy at wholesale to municipalities and other electric 
companies in Ohio. It also sells to Pennsylvania Power Company, an affiliated company, the entire electric energy 
requirements of that company, but such requirements will be reduced upon the completion in 1938 of that company’s 
generating plant now under construction. The principal places served are Akron, Youngstown and Springfield 
and surrounding communities. The population of the territory served at retail is estimated to be in excess of 
800,000. The Company owns six electric generating plants with 313,450 kilowatts total rated installed generator 
capacity (effective capacity 286,000 kilowatts), together with substations, transmission and distribution linea, etc., 
serving 191,106 electric customers as of July 31,1937. The Company is planning or has under construction additions 
; and improvements to its generating equipment which will increase its effective capacity by 64,000 kilowatts. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Outstanding as of 
July 31, 193 7 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole at any time, or in part on any interest payment date, prior to 
maturity, on at least 30 days’ published notice, at the principal amount and accrued interest, together with the 
following premiums:7!,% of the principal amount thereof, if redeemed on or before September 1, 1940; 7%, if 
redeemed thereafter and on or before September 1, 1943; the premium thereafter decreasing 1% on September 
2, 1943 and on the 2nd day of September in each successive third year thereafter to and including September 
2, 1952 and in each successive fourth year thereafter to and including September 2, 1964; and if redeemed 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration 
Statement, which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering 
Prospectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior toany purchase ofthese Bonds, 


First Mort Bonds 4% Series of 1935 d N ber 1) 1965...... 43,963, 

machines in forlorn manner whilé | flings at lawyers in his Constitution Other speeches critical of the First Bonds ‘Berton of dass 

youngsters sought to get in focus. | Day speech Sept. 17 was voiced by | New Deal were made by former Sen- Preferred Stock, cumulative, without par value (various series)*..............+++ ones 29,671,200 
Finally Sergeant Perry crdered his | Frederick Stinchfield of Minne- | ator James A. Reed (Dem.), of Mis- Common Stock, without par value (1,436,920 shares).................4++005 14,499,200 


*The stated value of the shares of outstanding preferred stock is $100 per share. The outstanding shares 
are: $5.00 Series—1,3867 shares; $6.00 Series—198,747 shares; $6.60 Series —23 ,498 shares; $7.00 Series— 
69,004 shares; and $7.20 Series—4,096 shares. 


PURPOSE 


o- naan The Company proposes to use the net proceeds, estimated after deducting expenses and exclusire 


of accrued interest at $8,307,758, to reimburse its treasury in part for (i) $3,409,760 of net 
3 unfunded property additions, as defined in the Mortgage securing the Bonds, which it has madeto 
July 31,1937, and (ii) net property additions made and to be made subsequent to July 31, 1937. The Company proposes 
to issue under the Mortgage $2,557,000 principal amount of the Bonds on the basis of the net unfunded property 
additions to July 31, 1937 and $5,943,000 of the Bonds against the deposit with Bankers Trust Company, as trustee 
under the Mortgage, of a like amouni of cash. It proposes to withdraw such cash, from time to time, in accordance 
with the terms of the Mortgage to the extent of 75% of net property additions made subsequent to July 31, 1937. 


EARNINGS 


KITCHEN 
10 YEARS 


The following summary of the Income Statements has been prepared by the Company from the 
financial statements certified by Arthur Andersen & Co. in the Offering Prospectus and is 
subject to the comments in the Auditors’ Certificate regarding depreciation and to the notes on such financial 


statements: 
Years Ended Total Gross Gross Interest On Other Interest Net 
December 31 Revenue Income* Funded Debt Charges, etc. Income 
ee 1934 $15,345,735.44 $7,214,034.98 $3,721,694.19 $222,507.22 $3,269,833.57 
1935 15,942,175.26 7 501,701.97 3,826 ,844.72 222,805.63 3,452,051.62 
1936 17,785 ,487.44 7,697 010.97 3,282,176.67 229,252.62 4,185,581.68 
1937** 11,535,210.77 4,696 ,342.78 1,689,933.80 168,790.16 2,837 618.82 


A trip behind the scenes in the General Foods test- 
ing kitchens personally conducted by Miss MARIE 
Severs, Director of Consumer Service Department 


1 “Come right into the kitchen,” 
says Miss Sellers. “Itis here that we 
test recipes for the homemaker 
which give her such perfect results 
when she uses any of our products. 
This morning we baked six Swans 
Down eakes, made fourteen Minute 
‘Tapioca puddings, and a trayful of 
summery colorful Jell-O salads.” 


4 You look in vain for signs of pun- 
ishment on those Monel surfaces. Of 
course there’s no rust; Monel can’t 
rust. Neither can it chip or peel, for 
Monel is a solid metal. Actually, 
the surface is better looking now 
than it was when new. The facts 
about Monel are as well known as 
the facts about Postum, Maxwell 
House Coffee, Bakers Chocolate and 
all the foods Miss Sellers works 
with. National advertising has made 
products of both General Foods 
and International Nickel household 
words in America’s homes, 


2 “This is the peak of the fruit 
season, so we're making Certo jel- 
lies.” (“How good that smells,” you 
say. But every smidgen goes into 
waiting glasses, and you're ages too 
old to ask to lick the kettle!) You 
begin to realize how much traffic 
her kitchen equipment must endure 
—but then, you see, it’s Monel. 


5 “We have six food technicians and 
two maids working here all the 
time,” Miss Sellers explains. She 
steps over to a Monel sink. “Our 
dishwashing is done right here, 
including all our heavy pots and 
pans.” She indicates shelves loaded 
almost to the sagging point. “Even 
our work tables are Monel. We all 
agree that Monel belongs in mod- 
ern kitchens where modern women 
prepare modern meals,” 


t an 
— en you 6 c 
e 
eee toughness, strength, beauty and extra years of 
service to steels, irons and non-ferrous alloys. 


3 Miss Sellers rubs a finger thought- 
fully over the gleaming, silverlike 
Monel top of one of the cupboards. 
“Our work surfaces,” she says, “are 
all Monel. We put in this equip- 
ment about a year ago. I'd estimate 
it has already had about ten times 
the wear it would get in an average 
home kitchen.” 


6 More than 50 products are shown on the 
cover of the General Foods Corporation 
annual report. Back in the factories where 
they are made, these products also depend, 
at vital points, on Monel to safeguard purity 
and avoid the contamination of rust or 
corrosion, Have you read “STRENGTH 
PLUS” —the “suggestion book” that shows 
how Monel saves money for thousands of 
manufacturers by overcoming corrosion 
and wear, Sent on request only, to business 


executives. Address please, Room 1806, 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mone! inherits from Nickel its finest qualities 
rengtn, beauty and ability to withstand 
‘oaion. 


rust and corrosion. Wh 


BONDS 


*After provision for taxes (including Federal taxes) and provision for retirement reserve of $1,200,000 
for 1934, $1,850,000 for 1935 and $1,500,000 for 1936 and provision for depreciation of $1,275,000 for the 
seven months ended July $1, 1987. See Note 1 to statement of income in the Offering Prospectus for the 


Company's policy with respect to provisions for depreciation and for depreciation deductions in 
Federal income-tax returns. 


**Seven months ended July $1. 


The annual interest charges on the $78,995,000 principal amount of bonds to be outstanding upon the issuance 
and sale of the $8,500,000 new Bonds will amount to $3,093,470. 


NEW 4% SEBIES The new 4% Series Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized by The Public 


all of the physical property and franchises of the Company. 
The Mortgage permits, under certain conditions, the issuance of additional bonds thereunder, of the new 4% 
Series or of other series, which would rank pari passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, and 


provides, under certain conditions, for releases of and substitutions for property covered by the Mortgage without 
notice to bondholders. 


The Mortgage provides that the Company will deposit with the trustee on or before May 1 and November 1 of 
each year, commencing with May 1, 1936, as an Improvement and Sinking Fund, a sum in cash equal to at least 
ly of 1% of the maximum amount of bonds outstanding at any one time under the Mortgage. From each such 
payment, $150,000 is to be applied to the purchase of bonds issued under the Mortgage at not more than the 
principal amount thereof and accrued interest. All moneys deposited in excess of such $150,000 and any balance 
of such $150,000 not expended for the purchase of bonds within five months after the date for the deposit may be 
used to reimburse the Company for certain types of expenditures, described in the Offering Prospectus. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named below have severally agreed 
interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 100!,%, or a total of $8,542,500, plus accrued interest. The 


underwriting discounts are 2!/,%, or a total of $191,250. Payment for and delivery of the Bonds are to be made onor 
after October 6, 1937, but not later than October 15, 1937. 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam § Roberts, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. It is expected that delivery of definitive coupon Bonds will be made at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about October 6, 1987, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on fle 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 


MORGAN STANLEY & CoO. 


Incorporated 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


Dated September 29, 1987. 


Utilities Commission of Ohio, will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, be secured, pari 
passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, by a first lien on substantially 


to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 981%, or a total of $8,351,250, plus accrued 


Price 1 002% and Accrued Interest 


furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


E. W. CLARK & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


Incorporated 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Easing Reserve Bank Credit as Stimulant to Business 


« 13 


Rediscount privilege for in- 


stallment paper. Funds for 
construction. Check on de- 
flation. 


HEN the Federal Reserve System 
was established in 1913 it rigidly 


restricted the kind of paper a bank | 


could rediscount with its Federal 
Reserve Bank. But in the years 
since the inauguration of the Re- 
serve System there has been a grad- 
ual liberalization of these restric- 
tions. 

Now, in new regulations effective 
Oct. 1, the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors makes the liberal policy 
definite by listing and describing the 


paper which may be used as col- | 


lateral. Most of the changes cover 
borrowings, as distinct from redis- 
counts, from Federal Reserve Banks 
by member banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in a 
statement explaining the new rules, 
said that it believes functions of the 
Reserve System can be performed 
better if the test of eligibility for 
discount is “the quality of the paper” 
rather than “strict observance of the 
form this paper takes.” 


In effect, the new regulations are 
designed, Government officials ex- 
plained, to encourage members of 
the Reserve System to take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the 1935 
Banking Act which made eligible 


the discount policy of the Federal + nal set-up gradually were evaded by < 


Reserve Banks is the advancement 
of the public interest. Accordingly, 
the effect that the granting or with- 
holding of credit accommodation by 
a Federal Reserve bank may have 
on a member bank, on its depositors 
and on the community is of primary 
importance. 

“In extending accommodation to 
any member bank, the Federal Re- 


| serve banks are required to have due 


| 
| 


for discount “a large amount of pa- 


per of commission merchants and 


finance companies, including paper | 


drawn to finance installment sales 
of commercial character.” 


REASONS FOR NEW RULE 
General principles which were 
considered in issuing the new regu- 


| 


| 


lations were set forth by the Re- | 


serve Board as follows: 


regard to the demands of other 
member banks, aS well as to the 
maintenance of sound credit condi- 
tions and the accommodation of 
commerce, industry and agriculture, 
and to consider not only the nature 
of the paper offered, but also the 
general character and amount of the 
loans and investments of the mem- 
ber bank, and whether the bank has 
been extending an undue amount of 
credit for speculative purposes in 
securities, real estate or commodi- 
ties, or, in any other way, has con- 
ducted its operations in a manner 
inconsistent with the maintenance 
of sound credit conditions.” 


THE EARLIER PRACTICES 

The sharp change in the original 
concept of Federal Reserve System 
functions is illustrated by compari- 
son of procedure under the new 
regulations with the practices when 
the System was established. 

Under the early practices the only 
kind of paper which a bank could 
rediscount with its Federal Reserve 


permitting banks to get loans di- 
rectly from their Federal Reserve 
Bank, using as ‘collateral certain 
paper ineligible for discount. The 
distinction between loans and re- 
discounts was largely technical. 


RECENT BANKING ACTS 

Further liberalization of the rules 
for loans to member banks was ap- 
proved by Congress in the Glass- 
Steagall Act of 1932. But the loosen- 
ing was important principally to 
smaller banks in a distressed condi- 
tion. The rate for loans was made 
1 per cent higher than the redis- 
count rate. 

The Emergency Banking Act of 
1933 removed some of the restric- 
tions. Provisions for loans were 
made permanent in the 1935 Bank- 
ing Act and the rate was reduced to 
4 of 1 per cent above the redis- 
count rate. 


_ EFFECT OF NEW RULES 


| 


What are some of the major con- 
sequences of the new regulations? 

The answer as given in official 
circles: 

1.—Issuance,of the rules empha- 
sizes that the lending function of 
the Federal Reserve Banks is an in- 
strumentality of the System’s gen- 


| eral credit policy. 


Bank was commercial paper running | 
for not more than three months or | 


agricultural paper of not more than 
nine months. 


productive, as distinct from specula- 
tive, transactions. 


All this paper had to | 
represent legitimate economic and 


Bars were first let down during the | 
_ World War period when it was found | 


advisable to permit the Reserve 
Banks to make loans to member 
banks on the notes of the latter 


_ secured by Government securities. 
“The guiding principle underlying | 


Also restrictions under the origi- 


Thus, through the extension of 
credit, the 12 individual Reserve 
Banks will exercise a large amount 
of discretionary power over business 
activity. 


INSTALLMENT PAPER 

2—For the first time installment 
paper and construction loans have 
been made eligible for direct redis- 
count. 

At present the regulations limit 
eligibility of installment paper to 
sales of a commercial character as, 
for example, a sales contract cover- 
ing a taxicab as contrasted with a 
contract covering a pleasure car. 


However, as legal technicalities 
surrounding the new regulations are 


> cleared up, it is considered probable 


that finance-company paper, backed 
by “consumer”  installment-sales 
obligations, may be placed in the 
class as definitely eligible for redis- 
counting at the Reserve banks. 


This step is not regarded as of im- 
mediate importance, as installment 
sales paper of types which meet the 
requirements for soundness is 
eligible for member-bank advances. 


3.—Banks are encouraged to make 
additional loans of the types ap- 
proved in the new regulations. 


4.—For the first time the Reserve 
Board states in print that its policy 
is to make loans on Government 
securities at par. 


TO OFFSET DEFLATION 

With the issuance of the new 
regulations, the Federal Government 
completed four moves to counteract 
the deflationary swing in business 
in evidence in recent months. Other 
steps taken recently were the reduc- 
tion of the discount rate, the release 
of 300 million dollars of the sterilized 
gold fund, and the authorization of 
open market purchases by the Re- 
serve Board of Federal short-term 
securities. 


The broad objective of all these 
moves, Government economists said, 
was to stimulate business through 
continuance of “easy money.” An- 
other objective, it was pointed out, 
is to keep banks from selling large 
amounts of their holdings of Gov- 
ernments, with consequent adverse 
effects on Government bond prices. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY 

Critics of the new regulations 
pointed out one element of danger. 
They said that installment sales may 
be increased to such an extent that 


there may be an over-development | 


of advance buying which in the 
long run would have disastrous con- 
sequences. 


As long as excess reserves remain 


at their present proportions, it is 
held that the effect of the new 


New Security Issues 


NorTH Boston LIGHTING PROPERTIES, Bos- 
ton, a subsidiary of New England 
Power Association, $13,000,000 principal 
amount of 31/4 per cent secured serial 
notes due in 1947. Proceeds to be used 
for payment of bank credits of $11,- 
615,000, and the balance for other cor- 
porate purposes. The price at which 
the notes will be offered to the pub- 
lic, names of industries, and under- 
writing discounts and commissions 
are to be filed by amendment to the 
registration. 

CONSOLIDATED Ep1son Co, or New York, 
$40,000,000 of 15-year debentures, due 


in 1952, and $40,000,000 of 25-year de- 
bentures due in 1962. Proceeds to be 
used to redeem on Dec. 1, $60,000,000 
of 41/2 per cent debentures, due 1951. 
Balance of the proceeds to be used to 
reimburse treasury, in part, for capital 
expenditures previously made. Morgan, 
Stanley Co., Inc., will be the princi- 
pal underwriter. 

St. JOSEPH RAILWAY, LIGHT, Heat & 


Power Co., $6,000,000 of 4 per cent 
first mortgage bonds, due 1947, and 
$2,000,000 serial notes. Proceeds from 
the sale of the securities will be ap- 
plied to payment of maturing obliga- 
tions and any balance of proceeds will 
be added to working capital. Names 
of underwriters, offering price, and re- 
demption prices for the bonds and 
notes will be filed by amendment. 


regulations will be largely psycho- 
logical. Thus, some banks may be 
more apt to grant loans to a cus- 
tomer when they see it guaranteed 
in black and white that the. collat- 
eral offered may in turn be used as 
collateral by the bank itself. 
2 


FEWER REGISTRATIONS 
E unsettled condition of the 
stock market is being reflected 
in a smaller volume of security reg- 
istrations with the SEC. 


The usual rush of registrations 
during the last part of September 
by firms, anxious to get under the 
deadline for the use of their June 30 
financial statements in registration 
Statements, has not materialized. 
Registration statements must in- 
clude balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements dated not more than 
90 days before filing. 


SEC records show that only about 
half as many issues as usual were 
filed during the latter days of Sep- 
tember when the rush normally oc- 
curs to get issues registered before 
the 90-day limitation expires. 

In addition to the low volume of 
new issues there has been an un- 
usually large number of postpone- 
ments of issues already registered. 
It is estimated that about $50,000,- 
000 in new issues has been registered 
and postponed since Sept. 1. 

The recent lag in the marketing 
of new offerings is interpreted in 
financial circles to mean that a sub- 
Stantial back-log of delayed finan- 
cing is being built up which will come 
onto the market when the market 
becomes more stabilized. 

GLENN NIxon. 
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Virginia; Great Lakes Steel 


ROM automobilestohomeappliances,Weirton 

Steel Company, a unit of National Steel 
Corporation, plays an important part in the 
evolution of comfortable living. Diversity and 
flexibility of production are keynotes in Weir- 
. And leading manufac- 
turers, in scores of lines, have discovered that 
Weirton Strip and Sheets are splendid mediums 
for combining beauty with utility—thus achiev- 
ing the economical production which present- 
day conditions demand. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


ton’s operating policy 


OWNING AND OPERATING—-Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 


Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 


Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 


AIR CONDITIONING 


— How much is Trend ? 


— How much is Fad ? 


N A LARGE eastern city a new house is 

being offered for sale at $19,000. A “sales 
feature” of the house is that it is “‘air- 
conditioned”. 


The “air conditioning” consists of a hot air 
furnace with a fan which blows “filtered” 
and “humidified” hot. air to various rooms 
through ducts. There is no return duct from 
any room! The air that is heated is taken 
from the basement directly over the oil- 


burner! 


The humidifying device consists of a spray 


nozzle connected to the water supply. There 
is no target for the spray, to increase “atomiz- 
ing”. There is no drip pan to collect excess 
water. And there is no humidistat to control 


humidity. 


One need be no more of a heating engineer 
than the average high school boy to know that 
such an installation will barely meet the heat- 
| ing comfort standards of fifty years ago. Yet 

it is being sold as “modern air conditioning”. 


This is an extreme example, perhaps. But 
it represents a vast phase of what is going on 
under the label of “air conditioning”. 


No special insight is needed to foresee the 
danger to the whole air conditioning industry 
in the flare-back of public opinion as a re- 


sult of such cheap, experimental and inade- 


quately engineered installations. 


This reaction has already begun in some 
communities, and gives vigorous testimony 
to the rightness of the American Radiator 
Company’s decision made about five years 
ago that the part of “air conditioning” which 
represents genuine improvenient in personal 
comfort would constitute a trend, and the 
part of “air conditioning” which was vision- 
ary, over-rated, over-sold, false and unsound 


could only prove to be a fad. 


Whatever temptation there may have been 
to ride the fad part of air conditioning for 
all it was worth has been sternly set aside 
with a keen eye for the fundamental trend. 


The American Radiator Company was se- 
cure in its knowledge that the best kind of 
heating would prove to be the best basis for 


winter air conditioning. 


Already there is ample evidence that the 
fad part of air conditioning is fading, and 
that American Radiator Products are leading 
the trend to better air conditioning in which 
the fundamental advantages of radiator heat- 


ing are decisive factors. 


From this, America can rest assured that 
when better air conditioning is created, it 


will bear the familiar name: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


prnsiox or AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40. West-40th Street,,.New” York, 


Founded 1812 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


SEPTEMBER 30. 1937 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . . . « « « « $85,860,743.64 
U. S. Government Securities . .. . e 48,087,829.73 
State, County and Municipal Securities . 8,514,030.87 
Other Investment Securities. . . « 19,962,346.70 
Call Loans to Brokers . . . « e 10,020,147.23 
Other Loans Upon Collateral . . .... 38, 123,142.84 
First Mortgages Owned. . 7,909, 104.69 
Reserve Fund ‘‘Cash Balancesin Trust Accounts” 6,900,685.59 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and Equipment . , 1,984,775.37 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . .... 1,312,269.65 
Miscellaneous Assets. . nee 1,754,438.23 

$264,283,561.02 

LIABILITIES 

Reserved for Contingencies . ,..., 2,426,320.63 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses 315,517.99 
Dividend Payable October 1,1937 . . ... 336,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ..., 1,312,269.65 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . ...4., 158,159.31 

$264,283,561.02 


United States Government obligations and othe iti 
$19,933,334.65 in the ebove statement are pledged 
State and Municipal deposits for fiduciary purposes, as 


The deposits of this Company are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1935. 


C. S. NEWHALL, President 
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proportion as the structure of a govern 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE: WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5, No. 40 


October 4, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


EFORE the ack: Public Opinion stood Hugo 
Black, defendant. 
The indictment was a simple one: “Did you 
ever join the Ku Klux Klan? If so, why?” 


To the first question, Mr, Black agawered | in the. affirm: 


tive. 
To the second question, the defendant gave #0. F ngv 
With a finality that was <almost contemptuduay” 
man who ascends the bench’ of the highest gourt of; 
land, said over the radio: “When this meena is | e! 
my discussion of the question is closed.” 
The interrogation must, therefore, turn to Presi : 
Roosevelt. The question now is; “Why, Mr. Presi 
did you appoint to the Supreme Court of the United States 
a man so lacking in American understanding as. t,. take 
an! oath ‘in the unfailing borid’ of the Ku Klug: Kin? 
And if you did not know this, when you sent the; momina- 
tion to the Senate, why, Mr. President, did you rat ine 
permit the Administration the Senate t “an 
inquiry into the subject’of Mr. ‘Black's, members 
Klan so that the American people would 
before confirmation instead of now'tvhen confirmation has 
been completed and’the oath ‘of office has been’ taken by 
your appointee?” Lime 


OPPORTUNISM 
S SHIFTINGS . 


him his election. 
gers in Sage year, when Hugo Black wanted 


) to oro orl? 


he’ the” 


YW WG 


th Senate,’ fre concealed the 
fadt that, oF He Kian, won hire con- 
firmatior®’ 

Catholics, the Have been out- 
tolerant #hd 


specific of the gecretiorder.h <0: 
This is political opportinicnt at 
Nation,” of the so-Cahié ak. We 
claring that Mr. Black has expiated his 
in 4 recent editorial that the facts about 


says 


lan member- 


ship “increase the conviction we have Gidbudly expressed weg 


that Black at the time of his election to the Senate was a 
political opportunist.” 
the Black of 1937’? and proceeds to laud his “liberalism”. 


WHY HE JOINED But “Black of 1937” is still a * 
KLAN LEFT 


political. opportunist; and. his 

speech last'-Friday: 
analyzed will reveal the cra 

UNEXPLAINED ‘of avoidance and the "dettsieds of 


evasion. Iti is the i irony. of fate that nobody can. mow..cem- 


vir 


The Nation then asks, “What of | 


pel Senator: Black to answer questions: though: jinicommit- 


tee hearings he often bludgeoned many a witness who hesi- 
tated to answer his queries. Small wonder, Mr. Black 
chose the radio—it permits of no debate before the same 
audience. Unlike the newspapers, it does not present both 
sides before the same audience or the same circulation. 

But let us analyze the speech, the full text of which ap- 
pears on page 10 of this issue. -Mr. Black said: 

“Any program, even if directed by good intention, 
which tends to breed or revive religjous discord or 
antagonism, can and may spread with such rapidity 
as to imperil this vital constitutional protection. of 
one of the most sacred of human rights.” 

Did Mr. Black believe this in 1925 when he was a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan, a secret order dedicated to the 
very plot he now attributes to the American press 


which in fulfilling its duty under a democratic system has . 


exposed the fact that a man nominated. to: the Supreme : wk 
Court of the United States was once a bigoted Klansman? 


Was Mr. Black so zealous then to protect constitutional 


rights as speech after ‘speech delivered in his presence 


in September, 1926, urged “White Protestant Supremacy” 
and levelled its attack’on Catholics, Negroes and Jews?. 
Was Mr. Black over 21 years of age then? Had ‘he 
studied law then? Was he sufficiently versed in the im- 
plications of religious and racial discrimination as not to 
know what it meant to become a member of the Klan? 
Anybody who remembers the sturdy character of the 
famous Oscar Underwood, who retired from the Senate 
that very sare year, 1926, rather than seek the political 
support of the then dominating Ku Klux Klan in Alabama 
knows what a statesman said and what Mr. Black might 
have said had he possessed the character and courage 
necessary to refuse public office if bought at the cost of his 
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ck wanted the spport,of the 

Klansmen:of Alabama 
bition ‘tohge tothe United States 
Klan.” Tt 


PLEADS GUILTY 


Admitting Membership. it: Rlu Klix Klan the Founer Senator From: Alabama ‘Asks the Court of 
| Public Opinion to Forgive Him His Klan Record and “Judge Him on His Future— 


Many Questions Have Been Left Unanswered 


v 


for their support in” iving 
Which in Aldbatna e jtifvalent to’ an ‘election,’ 
Why. didn’t Hugo Black stand up then and express the 


4 


4s tion. That was ‘ahd 


seizures, 


countrymen’s anguish. 

Mr. Black expresses a fear that the controversy about 
his Klan membership will rekindle the fires of religious 
hatred and bigotry. He asks, in effect, that the charges be 
hushed for that reason. This is a counsel of sheer 
cowardice flung at men who are not afraid to stand before 

_ those who would malign them because of their race, their 
creed or their color. ~~--.- 

If the American people have among them today any 

got derable number of persons who can be aroused to 
and tacial antagonism: by a mere discussion as 


processes ofdemocracy te to check the mistaken 
“sets of their public officials, the 1 We have attained a sorry 
inthe evolution of the Affierican nation. 


’Better’a thousand tinies that bigotry: be fought in the 
open than hushed at thé. éxgssroads while the colored man 
gtands in awe of the fiery'crass or while the Catholic and 
the Jew slink by request inte the alleys of life to. escape era 
wrath-of the hooded” Kia free America. 
The record ig’ sténder, phical y. writtefi as. to what. 
Black said at a Klan me¢tng. if 4926 after he had won his 
nomination to the Uaete States Senate with Klan aid. 
It is stenographically recorded that he was present when 


ether; fellow-members proclaimed the “principles’”.of 
ed his sycophantic grati-:.’ 
his nrominatior? to 


seeret order, to whom he expr 


American doctrine, ef, tolerance? Why. does he fail... 
today to denounce the' Kian specifically oft 


RECORD SHOWS 


For throughout last week's 
radio speech will be noted a con- 
stant reference to Mr. 


UNFITNESS FOR 
lief in freedom of religioug/ wore... 


JUDICIAL POST ship. But gthig.s ‘was not then and - 


is not today the'issye The, 
What, it sough 


_ Nobody Hawcharged thaf'Mr. 1 


- Americar 
ance 
,.forever damns him as narrqw-visioned, and incapable of 


sitting. in, judgment, an his fellow’citizens.. 


» But the proof of Black's lack of judicial capacity has 


been demonstrated in the Senate'again ahd again in other 
‘ways, He permitted’ private telegranis to be seized by 


the committee of which he. was chairman. and this was 


notwithstanding: the fact that the Constitution guar-~ 


antees the citizen against unreasonable searches and 
A Circuit Court of Appeals later denounced the 
‘seizure as illegal and as an unwafranted trespass on the 
citizens whose property was thus. despoiled. 


LYNCHINGS OF 


When the airmail contracts were 
under investigation, when wit- 
nesses came before the lobby 


~NEGROES DIDN'T 
ommittee, Mr. Black was unfair. 
CONCERN HIM He sedufitet them. He shut off 


their testimony in arbitrary fashion. Is this the sort of 
man who has “ grown up” since the days of his Klan mem- 
bership? 
But let us see how much candor Mr. Black revealed in 
the very radio address he delivered last week. He said: 


“My words and acts are a matter of. public record, 
‘sy believe that my record as a Senator refutes every im- _ 
¢ plication of racial or religious intolerance. It shows 
that I was of that group of libera] Senators who have 
consistently fought for the civil, economic, and re- 
ligious rights of all Americans, without rexare to race 
“Certainly they (the Negroes) are ledaitled to the 
full measure of protection accorded to the: citizenship | 
of our country, Constitution and our 
Looking back over the official proceedings of the, United 
States Senate in the Congressional Record during a debate 
on the anti-lynching’ bill we find Mr. Black to ‘be no 
friend of the civil rights of the Negroes. He said as re- 
cently as April 29, 1935: 


‘We will have made ourselves, it seems to me, just 
a little absurd in view of the magnificent progress we 
have made and the improved relationship which ex 
ists between the races who live in the country, if we 


A 


2 


amore them.” ‘What i is tharged is thst aman 
should so far forget thé 


v 


31} 
29] 


nn the real business of the Senate i in » order to con- 

sider a measure which, according to the maximum 

figures, would have affected only fourteen people last 
year.’ 

So it wasn’t the “real business” of the Senate to be con- 
cerned about fourteen Negroes lynched—hanged or 
burned at the stake? Their burning flesh meant nothing 
to the “humanitarian” and “liberal” Mr. Black. The agony 
of their wives, their daughters, their sons, and the aching 


hearts of millions of Negroes, who read about it and won- | 


dered if they would be among the. next fourteen victims, 
meant nothing only thirty months ago to the man who 
now goes to the Supreme Court supposedly to administer 
justice to all races and creeds. 
How much candor is there also in this: 
“I did join the Klan. I later resigned. I never re- 


joined. What appeared then or what appears now on 
the records of the organization I do not know.” 


Why didn’t Mr. Black know what the organization did 
" sllvens he was amember? What did he mean by attending 


J a Klan meeting on September 2, 1926, if his resignation of 
| "192 


5: meant what he would like the American people to 
‘Believe it meant—complete disassociation? Stenographic 
records of what happened i in the meetings have been fur- 


~” nished by ‘the press to refresh his memory. In another 


-Dakagtaph in the speech Jast-Friday he says: 

ST hever have considered and Ido not now con- 
sider the’ unsolicited ‘card given ‘to. me shortly after 
Hy hdémindtion to the Senate’ as a membership of any 


= ind: in the Ku Klux Klan. Thever used it. I did not 
even keep it.” 


STILL PRAISED 


But there is nothing on record 
to show that he refused to accept 
it when tendered at a meeting 


KKK’ AFTER HIS 
held more than a year after he 


ing Mr. Black $aid in his radio address: 


“Before, becoming a Senator, I dropped the Klan. 
te Yat pothing whatever to do with it since that 
it.I completely discontinued any 
I have never re- 
never expect to do so.” 
Jae Toeéting which he attended occurred when in a 
cou ld: bexcalled Senator- -elect. ‘His speech then 
id Phint’c Qt disassociation. The members heard 


~ only. his ‘Promise of continual interest in the work of the. 


apization and of glowing assent to “the ideals of this 
gt fraternity to which we belong.” 

*’'Mr. Black says now what he believes will help keep him 
on the bench. He is pleading to be allowed to remain on 


the Court even as the tides of public opinion envelop him 


and accuse-him of judicial i incapacity as well as ineligibility 
under a specific clause of the Constitution. This clause 
forbids the appointment to any civil office of a Senator 
who was in Congress when the “emoluments” of such of- 


fice were increased by the Congress of which he was a 
Member. 


Legislation passed in March, 1937, increased 
the emoluments of all Supreme Court justices. 


TRAVESTY ON 


There is back of the controversy 
a vital principle—not a political 
or personal dispute. It involves a 


“REFORM” OF 
THE JUDICIARY fundamental of democracy im- 
paired now by a hair-trigger gov- 


ernment which nominates and then confirms a man to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court without so much 
as even a brief inquiry into the facts charged against him 
publicly on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Black said in 1930 in the Senate in speaking against 
the confirmation of a'man who had been nominated for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and who was said 
to have had some slight connection once with a railroad: 

“Show me the kind of steps a man made in the sand 
five years ago and I will show you the kind of steps 
he is likely to make in the same.sands five years hence. 

Show me the course he was pursuing then, and, unless 

there has been a cataclysm which has absolutely 

changed his character I will show you the course he is 
going to follow in the future. It is merely according 
to the law of nature; it is written on the human heart. 

It is insetibed on the tablets of the external govern- 

ment—the government of nature.” 

Those lines express today a truism, For they remind us 
that a man now aged 51 took the oath of the Ku Klux 
Klan when he was nearly forty years of age, when, indeed, 
he might be supposed to have sufficiently matured in char- 
acter to know what he was doing. Such a man was nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt and confirmed by the “cour- 
tesy club” of the Senate to sit on the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This is, indeed, “reform” of the ju- 
diciary. 
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